FREDERICK  WARD  PUTNAM. 


BY  EDWARD  S.  MORSE. 

Read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Salem,  March  11,  1916. 

Frederick  Ward  Putnam,  the  first  director  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  Museum  of  Salem,  was  born  in  Salem  April  16, 
1839,  and  died  in  Cambridge,  August  14,  1915,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six  years.  He  came  from  good  old  New 
England  stock  embracing  the  names  of  the  Appletons, 
Higginsons,  Fiskes  and  other  prominent  families.  He  had 
the  education  imparted  by  the  old  style  of  private  schools. 
Leaving  school  early  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  plants,  and  it  was  in  the  conservatory  that  his  in¬ 
terest  was  probably  first  excited  in  the  general  study  of 
natural  history.  At  sixteen  he  made  his  first  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  Essex  Institute,  which  was  the  beginning  of 
a  catalogue  of  the  fishes  of  Essex  County.  Shortly  after 
this  he  was  made  curator  of  vertebrates,  and  bis  devotion 
and  enthusiasm  attracted  the  attention  of  Louis  Agassiz, 
who  invited  him  to  Cambridge  to  become  an  assistant,  and 
he  was  intimately  associated  with  him  during  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  and  re¬ 
mained  with  Agassiz  till  1864,  when  he  returned  to  Salem 
to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  museum  of  the  Essex 
Institute,  of  which  he  became  superintendent.  He  finally 
induced  A.  S.  Packard  and  Alpheus  Hyatt,  fellow  students 
with  him  at  the  Cambridge  museum,  to  join  him  in  bis 
work.  At  that  time  another  fellow  student,  the  writer 
of  this  sketch,  was  superintendent  of  the  Portland  Society 
of  Natural  History.  In  the  great  conflagration  of  1866, 
which  nearly  destroyed  the  city,  the  Society  lost  its  build- 
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ing  and  collections.  Mr.  Morse  then  came  to  Salem  and 
joined  with  his  classmates  in  the  work  of  the  Institute. 
Thus  four  of  Agassiz’s  assistants  became  curators  of  the 
Institute  collections.  These  men  also  founded  the  “  Amer¬ 
ican  Naturalist  ”,  a  popular  journal  of  natural  history, 
which  still  survives,  having  passed  through  a  number  of 
hands.  It  was  never  a  financial  success.  Mr.  Putnam 
was  indefatigable  in  his  work  on  the  “  Naturalist  ”,  at¬ 
tending  to  the  business  part  of  it,  correcting  proof,  and 
finally  establishing  a  printing  office,  known  as  “  The 
Salem  Press  He  also  edited  the  proceedings  of  the 
Essex  Institute.  His  optimism  and  enthusiasm  inspired 
all.  At  that  time  the  Institute  was  greatly  in  need  of 
money  ;  it  had  no  funds  and  a  limited  membership  with 
low  assessments  brought  great  strain  upon  the  few  de¬ 
voted  members,  among  whom  were  prominent  Dr.  Henry 
Wheatland  and  Abner  C.  Goodell.  George  Peabody,  of 
London,  had  returned  to  his  native  country  and  had  made 
high  endowments  for  the  establishment  of  museums  in 
Cambridge  and  New  Haven ;  it  was  natural  that  we  should 
regard  Mr.  Peabody,  an  Essex  County  man,  as  one  to 
whom  we  might  apply  for  financial  aid.  Through  the 
persistent  energy  of  Putnam,  aided  by  Dr.  Wheatland, 
Mr.  Goodell,  Col.  Francis  Peabody  and  Hon.  William  C. 
Endicott,  a  new  institution  was  formed  in  Salem,  to  be 
known  as  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  and  an  en¬ 
dowment  was  made  by  Mr.  Peabody.  The  real  estate, 
including  the  East  India  Marine  Hall,  was  purchased,  and 
the  ethnological  collections,  including  ship  pictures  and 
models,  portraits,  etc.,  and  the  natural  history  collections 
of  the  Institute,  were  taken  by  the  new  organization  un¬ 
der  perpetual  deposit.  Though  the  Institute  received  no 
financial  aid,  it  was  relieved  of  the  expense  of  sustaining 
the  natural  history  collections. 

Mr.  Putnam  had  worked  with  the  utmost  energy  and 
enthusiasm  during  all  the  negotiations  and  inspired  his 
colleagues  with  the  same  spirit.  Mr.  Putnam  became 
director  of  the  new  museum  and  Packard,  Hyatt  and 
Morse  became  curators.  Mr.  Morse  made  the  work¬ 
ing  plans  of  the  cases,  and  the  work  of  arranging  the 
combined  collections  was  done  by  four  men  who  had 
been  trained  by  Agassiz,  assisted  by  Caleb  Cooke.  Mr. 
Putnam  remained  director  till  1873.  In  1874  he  became 
curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeol- 
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ogy  and  Ethnology  at  Cambridge,  a  position  he  held  till 
1909,  when  he  became  honorary  curator.  He  had  also 
become  Harvard  Professor  of  the  department  represented 
by  the  museum.  During  his  official  duties  at  Cambridge 
he  held  many  positions  of  trust  in  other  institutions ;  he 
became  president  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  for  two  years  ;  he  was  elected  Professor. of  Anthro¬ 
pology  of  the  University  of  California  and  director  of  its 
museum  ;  he  was  chief  of  the  department  of  Anthropol¬ 
ogy  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  out  of  which 
grew  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History ;  he  was 
elected  curator  of  Anthropology  of  the  American  Muse¬ 
um  of  Natural  History,  which  office  he  held  from  1891  to 
1894 ;  he  was  also  State  Commissioner  of  Inland  Fisher¬ 
ies  of  Massachusetts  from  1882  to  1889,  and  assistant  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky.  With  all  these 
varied  duties  he  held  the  position  of  Permanent  Secretary 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  from  1873  to  1898,  entailing  an  immense  amount 
of  work  in  editing  the  volumes  of  Proceedings,  and  by 
his  activity  more  than  doubled  the  membership  and  en¬ 
dowed  the  Association  with  new  life.  He  was  elected 
President  of  this  body  in  1898.  He  involved  himself  in 
so  many  official  duties  requiring  written  reports,  editing, 
proof-reading  and  correspondence  that  it  may  be  said  that 
the  work  required  literally  every  second  of  his  time  and 
he  had  none  left  for  uninterrupted  study.  His  papers, 
many  of  them  notes  and  remarks,  covered  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  His  first  work  was  on  fishes  and  birds ;  he 
worked  on  reptiles  and  insects,  but  his  main  contributions 
were  on  archaeology.  He  has  been  called  the  father  of 
American  archaeology. 

His  nature  was  alert  and  keen,  and  he  was  a  natural 
born  collector  and  classifier.  His  devotion  to  the  work 
led  to  his  election  to  many  societies  at  home  and  abroad ; 
he  was  decorated  by  the  French  government  with  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  received  the  Drexel  gold 
medal  for  archaeological  research,  and  many  other  recog¬ 
nitions.  Putnam  had  a  most  agreeable  personality,  was 
kindly  and  sympathetic,  always  faithful  to  his  friends  and 
devoted  to  their  interests.  He  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  sons  of  Salem.  For  his  seven¬ 
tieth  birthday  an  appropriate  and  touching  memorial 
was  prepared  through  the  energy  of  Dr.  Boas,  consisting 
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of  a  large  quarto  volume  of  contributions  on  ethnology 
and  archaeology  by  his  students  and  friends. 

This  brief  sketch  may  be  brought  to  a  close  with  an 
extract  from  a  biographical  notice  in  the  American  An¬ 
thropologist,  written  by  A.  L.  Kroeber,  a  distinguished 
anthropologist  and  a  co-worker  with  Putnam  in  his  Cali¬ 
fornian  duties : — 

“  Professor  Putnam’s  helpful  influence  on  men,  espec¬ 
ially  young  men,  at  the  outset  of  their  scientific  careers, 
was  no  less  profound  than  his  accomplishments  for  sci¬ 
ence  through  his  upbuilding  of  institutions.  He  never 
encroached  on  their  freedom,  met  even  abnormalities  of 
thought  with  patient  tolerance,  and  if  he  requested  heavy 
drafts  of  their  time,  he  was  always  and  instantly  ready 
to  reciprocate  with  equally  generous  measures  of  his  own 
hours.  Above  all,  he  looked  upon  them  as  friends ;  they 
were  human  beings  in  need  of  encouragement  and  assist¬ 
ance,  not  mere  thought  machines  to  be  perfected  and 
turned  adrift.  Each  and  every  one  of  his  students  be 
helped.  Their  existence  for  him  did  not  end  with  their 
departure  from  the  university  or  exploring  camp.  His 
most  valuable  aid  frequently  began  only  then,  and  if  oc¬ 
casionally  the  relationship  thus  established  atrophied, 
instead  of  becoming  warmer  with  the  passage  of  years, 
the  fault  was  never  his  and  the  regrets  were  on  his  side. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  least  half  of  the  an¬ 
thropologists  of  the  country  to-day  owe  not  only  counsel 
but  their  first  professional  recognition  to  the  influence  of 
Professor  Putnam.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  they 
admitted  and  continued  to  appreciate  this  debt  toward 
their  Dean,  whose  hours  in  his  later  years  were  frequently 
cheered  by  visits  that  bore  testimony  to  the  unwavering 
friendship  and  respect  of  former  pupils  and  assistants. 

« In  all  his  relations  with  men.  Professor  Putnam 
showed  the  same  high  qualities  of  sincerity,  helpfulness, 
and  unassuming  m^esty,  charged  at  all  times  with  a 
genuine  and  practical  benevolence.  The  humblest  of 
those  dependent  upon  him  regarded  him  with  affection ; 
and  it  was  precisely  the  qualities  which  on  the  one  hand 
caused  janitors  and  doorkeepers  at  institutions  he  bad 
long  left  to  mourn  his  death,  which  on  the  other  accorded 
him  the  respect  and  the  hearing  of  men  of  affairs  and 
endowed  him  with  an  unvarying  influence  upon  his  boards 
of  trustees.” 
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November  1**  [1778].  This  day  we  have  a  good  wind 
at  S.  W.  which  carries  us  merrily  on  our  passage.  It  is 
Sunday ;  but  at  Sea,  even  Sunday  shines  no  sabbath  day 
to  me.  The  fleet  being  in  sight  &  having  all  their  sails- 
out  makes  a  most  beautiful  appearance. 

Nov'  2.  The  wind  has  changed  to  East  &  flows  very 
fresh  indeed.  It  is  in  truth  a  severe  storm  of  thunder, 
lightning  &  rain.  The  fleet  have  all  separated  from  us 
except  the  Monarch,  who  keeps  near  us.  .  .  . 

Nov'  4.  As  I  was  walking  upon  deck,  Cap®  Robertson 
put  into  my  hand  the  following  Epitaph  taken  from  a 
Tombstone  at  Newport  in  Rhode-Island — 

The  dame,  that  takes  her  rest  within  this  tomb, 

Had  Rachel’s  face  &  Leah’s  fruitful  womb, 

Abigail’s  wisdom,  Lydia’s  pure  heart 
Martha’s  just  care  &  Mary’s  better  part. 

In  memory  of  Hannah,  the  virtuous  Consort  of  Nic* 
Easton  Esq' 

The  weather  is  exceedingly  fine,  Tho’  there  is  a  raw 
ness  or  chilliness  in  the  air,  which  indicates  our  being  near 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  There  are  also  many  Gulls 
flying  about  which  shews  that  fish  are  not  far  off.  They 
tried  to  find  soundings  by  a  line  of  100  fathom,  but  how¬ 
ever  could  not  i-each  any. 

Nov.  5.  This  day  about  11  o’clock  we  hove  to  &sound- 
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ed  again  in  50  fathom  of  water.  The  lead  brought  up 
fine  grey  sand,  which  shews  that  we  are  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland.  There  are  many  birds  to  be  seen  flying 
about,  chiefly  gulls  &  gannets.  We  tried  to  catch  some 
fish  ;  but  could  not  do  it.  .  .  . 

Nov*^  11.  We  have  ever  made  a  practice  of  keeping  a 
candle  burning  in  the  Cabin,  where  my  Cot  is  hung,  & 
hitherto  we  have  done  it  with  safety.  But  last  night 
about  half  after  12,  I  looked  out  of  my  hammock  &  Goo*l 
God  1  how  was  1  surprized  when  I  saw  the  Cabin,  as  it 
were,  in  a  blaze.  1  leaped  out  of  bed  in  an  instant  &  ran 
to  the  tea-kettle  &  seizing  it  began  to  pour  water  upon 
the  fire,  but  very  little  flowed.  Never  was  1  so  alarmed 
in  my  life.  The  cause  of  all  this  confusion  was  this.  By 
the  side  of  the  Stove  they  had  hung  by  a  string  a  large 
basket  of  china.  The  basket  would  hold  above  half  a 
bushel  &  had  a  cover  &  large  handle  of  the  same  stufl, 
of  which  it  was  made.  The  candle  was  set  on  the  iron 
hearth,  but  being  a  long  spermaceti  candle  &  the  motion 
of  the  ship  being  great,  it  had  broke  off  close  down  by 
the  socket,  so  that  the  blaze  had  reached  the  handle  of 
the  basket  &  the  string  by  which  it  was  tied  &  being 
very  dry  it  soon  took  fire  &  the  fire  spread  with  great 
rapidity ;  so  that  in  a  moment  the  whole  handle,  the  cover 
&  part  of  the  basket  were  consumed,  &  the  flames  had 
just  begun  to  communicate  with  the  wainscot  of  the  State 
room,  where  M"  Walcot  lay,  &  indeed  it  blazed  up  with 
a  faint  lustre  &  would  soon  have  caught  on  fire  a  curtain 
which  was  at  the  head  of  [her]  bed  ;  when  it  was  luckily 
discovered.  M"  Walcot  says  that  she  first  discovered  it 
&  waked  M”  Worly.  M”  Worly  one  of  her  attendants 
was  at  the  fire  as  soon  as  I.  She  exclaimed.  Lord  Jesus  ! 
what  shall  we  do  ?  I,  as  I  said  before,  took  the  Tea¬ 
kettle  ;  but  finding  very  little  water  in  it,  I  began  to  beat 
out  the  flame  with  the  bottom  of  it,  which  I  did  with 
some  success,  &  Indeed  I  was  very  successful  in  breaking 
the  china,  of  which  the  basket  was  full,  &  very  little  of 
it  escaped.  But  M"  Worly  was  not  Idle.  Women  are 
very  sagacious  &  are  never  wanting  in  expedients.  She 
ran  into  the  state  room  &  brought  out  a  very  necessary 
chamber  utensil,  which  nature  had  kindly  filled  as  tho’  it 
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had  been  designed  for  the  very  purpose,  &  throwing  this 
water  upon  it,  by  the  help  of  it  we  began  to  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  it  &  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  complete  an  under¬ 
taking  which  was  so  differently  begun.  It  was  some  time 
however  before  we  had  got  the  entire  Mastery  of  it.  But 
when  every  thing  was  safe,  we  began  to  examine  the 
mischief  which  had  been  done  by  this  unlucky  accident. 
We  found  very  few  of  the  china  cups  had  escaped  &  not 
one  bowl  or  mug.  A  line  damask  table  cloath,  which  was 
folded  up  at  the  battom  of  the  basket,  had  several  large 
holes  burnt  in  it,  &  a  diaper  napkin  which  was  at  the  top 
was  entirely  consumed. 

Some  person  had  been  very  sanguine  in  having  a  candle 
continually  lighted  in  the  Cabin.  The  danger  had  been 
pointed  out  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  the  mortification, 
which  arose  from  this  perverse  accident  was  very  galling 
because  their  vanity  led  them  to  believe  they  knew  more 
about  these  things  than  any  body  in  the  ship.  The  Same 
person  hearing  the  Doctor  telling  a  dream  in  the  next 
room  about  Admiral  Byron,  undertook  by  her  own  sagac¬ 
ity  to  say  that  the  Admiral  was  cast  away  on  the  sands  & 
had  sent  an  express  to  us  &c  that  we  were  on  the  sands 
also  &c  &c.  This  was  a  grievous  check  on  her  prophetic 
spirit  but  the  accident  of  the  candle  was  rather  more 
humiliating  than  any  thing  that  had  happened  &  nothing 
remained  for  poor  Worly  &  Me,  but  to  endeavour  to  con¬ 
ceal  this  disgrace  from  the  Captain  &  Ship’s  crew.  We 
immediately  therefore  dispatched  the  remainder  of  [the] 
basket  out  of  sight,  that  it  might  not  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  the  Lady’s  penetration  &  resolved  to  keep  it  if 
possible  a  profound  secret,  &  that  no  trace  of  it  might 
appear  I  ordered  Mary  the  other  servant  to  take  a  knife 
&  scrape  off  all  the  coals  from  the  Wainscot  &  to  wash  it 
over  with  something  which  might  efface  the  marks  of  it  & 
give  it  the  colour  with  the  rest  of  the  board.  We  suc¬ 
ceeded  tolerably  well  in  disguising  but  a  very  untoward 
accident  brought  the  burning  of  the  string  &  the  Wains¬ 
cot  to  light.  In  the  Mate’s  Cabin,  which  was  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  Ship  from  the  Master’s,  lodged  the 
Lady  whom  I  have  mentioned  in  the  cruise  of  this  jour¬ 
nal.  Her  room  had  no  light  but  what  was  given  it  by  a 
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window  which  looked  into  the  great  Cabin  &  which  had 
a  curtain  within.  It  seems  there  was  some  unlawful  work 
going  forward  in  this  Woman’s  room,  for  1  plainly  per¬ 
ceived  by  what  I  heard  &  saw  that  the  Captain  knew  & 
yet  did  not  know  of  what  was  done  by  the  Candle  in  the 
cabin.  But  he  imputed  it  all  to  design  &  artifice  in  us  & 
concluded  that  for  some  end  we  had  contrived  to  alarm 
the  Ship  with  the  cry  of  fire  in  order  to  bring  to  light 
some  hidden  works  of  darkness  which  he  would  wish  to 
conceal.  The  woman  never  appeared  till  towards  night, 
such  power  hath  shame  over  the  minds  of  the  guilty,  & 
the  Captain  said  not  a  word  about  what  had  happened, 
tho’  it  appeared  in  various  colours  in  his  face.  But  finding 
nothing  said  about  it  &  that  no  discovery  was  made,  in 
the  evening  the  Woman  mentioned  [it]  in  the  room  where 
the  Captain  messed  &  now  he  knew  something  of  it  &  told 
the  boys  to  mind  that  the  lights  were  secure  &  hoped  we 
should  be  more  careful  for  the  future.  This  is  a  strange 
world  I  a  strange  World  I  But  notwithstanding  all  that 
is  here  suggested  in  regard  to  the  Captain  which  was  first 

discovered  by  the  penetration  of  M"  W - &  confirmed 

by  the  suspicions  of  her  chamber  maid,  yet  charity  obliges 
me  to  contradict  it  altogether.  1  cannot  bring  myself  ta 
believe  that  a  man  who  is  so  apparently  faultless',  can  be 
secretly  so  guilty.  Tho’  1  cannot  say  but  that  there  were 
some  circumstancas  occurred  which  led  me  to  give  in  to 
these  suspicions.  But  when  charity  in  the  cool  hours  of 
reflection  assumes  her  empire  over  my  understanding  I 
cannot  help  pronouncing  it  a  fiction  of  the  female  sex, 
who  are  always  more  &  more  jealous  than  they  have  reason 
to  be. 

Nov*  12,  13.  This  morning  I  was  awaked  by  a  cloud 
of  smoke  which  is  enough  to  suffocate  a  dog.  I  slipped 
on  my  breeches  &  shoes,  seized  my  coat  &  stockings,  &> 
leaping  out  of  bed  ran  directly  on  deck  ;  where  breathing 
the  purer  air  I  again  recovered,  all  but  my  eyes  which  are 
still  affected.  If  I  am  not  made  bacon  of  before  I  arrive 
at  Cork,  I  m[a]y  think  myself  well  off.  I  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  suffer  a  little  in  my  eyes  &  in  my  skin.  I  yester¬ 
day  remonstrated  ag*‘  having  a  fire  in  the  Cabin,  when 
the  wind  is  unfair  &  blows  the  smoke  directly  into  it. 
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But  M”  W.  gave  a  thousand  reasons  why  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  fire  in  it.  But  all  the  thousand  reasons  turned 
upon  these  two  points  &  amounted  to  no  more  than  this : 
that  it  was  mighty  clever  &  that  it  purified  the  air.  And 
these  reasons  were  so  strong,  that  all  1  could  urge  from 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  sulphureous  smell ;  for  we  burnt 
coal  &  from  its  tendency  to  soil  the  skin,  which  she  looked 
upon  to  be  the  most  weighty  argument  I  had  used,  &  from 
its  influence  in  affecting  the  he^ ;  but  this  last  was  noth¬ 
ing  because  her  head  never  ached.  I  say  all  that  I  could 
urge  availed  nothing.  A  fire  there  must  be,  or  at  least  a 
smoke,  for  the  Cabin  windows  being  all  open  &  all  the 
smoke  dispersing  itself  in  the  cabin,  had  it  been  ever  so 
cold  or  wet  we  could  have  no  manner  of  benefit  from  the 
fire.  Now  as  she  was  at  the  expense  of  the  coal  &  the 
wood  &  was  so  very  desirous  of  having  a  smoke,  I  thought 
it  best  to  give  in  to  the  whim,  for  1  knew  1  could  at  any 
time  go  upon  deck  &  take  the  air,  which  she  has  never 
done  since  she  has  been  on  board  of  the  ship.  I  had  seen 
odd  characters  of  the  female  sex  in  plays  &  romances, 
which  I  thought  never  existed  in  real  life.  But  who  is 
not  a  composition  of  such  inconsistencies,  as  shew  them¬ 
selves  on  some  occasions  or  other  ? 

Nov'  15.  The  surgeon  of  our  Ship  is  a  young  fellow 
about  17  years  old.  His  name  is  Edward  Newton,  Son 
of  a  Physician  at  Cork ;  a  very  unhappy  Youth  whom  I 
pity  from  my  soul.  He  has  had  a  school-education  toler¬ 
ably  good.  He  can  write  a  pretty  good  hand  ;  knows  a 
little  of  Arithmetic,  has  some  acquaintance  with  latin 
&  a  smattering  of  french,  but  has  so  little  knowledge  in 
his  profession  that  he  scarce  can  tell  the  names  of  his 
instruments  &  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  disorders. 
What  a  piece  of  shocking  imprudence  was  it  in  his  Father 
to  put  him  in  surgeon  of  a  ship  where  he  was  liable  to 
contract  bad  habits,  where  he  had  no  opportunity  of  im¬ 
proving  himself  in  knowledge  ;  but  a  great  chance  of 
losing  what  little  he  had.  .  .  .  His  wish  seems  to  be  to 
get  a  commission  in  the  Army,  where  he  can  indulge 
without  restraint  his  predominant  passion  for  dissipation. 

[Leaves  missing.]  January  6***  [1779].  Iwentbiday 
to  see  M'  Morris,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  He  has 
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been  exceedingly  kind  to  me  since  I  have  been  here  and 
is  indeed  almost  the  only  true  friend  I  have  found.  I  en¬ 
gaged  to  dine  with  him  on  Friday  next.  I  then  went  to 
the  Vote(l')  Office,  Westminster,  to  deliver  a  letter  to  John 
Babb  Esq,  but  did  not  find  him  at  home.  In  coming 
home,  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  Pastry  shops  set  out  with 
lights  beautifully  arranged,  and  with  plumb  cake  richly 
ornamented  and  with  the  King  and  Queen  placed  so  as  to 
preside  over  the  entertainment  It  is  Twelfth  Night  and 
they  act  at  the  Theatre  in  Drury  Lane  a  play  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  so  called,  and  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  city  have 
a  frolick  in  playing  King  and  Queen  and  in  eating  plumb 
cake. 

Jan^  7***  I  took  a  walk  to  Chelsea,  the  day  was  very 
fine,  clear  and  bracing.  However  in  America  we  should 
call  it  but  indifferent.  In  my  [walk]  thither,  I  visited  S* 
Bartholomews  Hospital,  near  Smithtield.  It  is  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  It  consists  of  four 
excellent  buildings  which  are  placed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  court  in  the  middle,  which  is  spacious,  and  to 
which  there  are  some  piazzas  adjoining.  The  other  day  I 
was  astonished  to  see  the  number  of  Cattle  which  were 
brought  there  to  be  sold.  There  were,  I  dare  say,  some 
thousand,  besides  a  vast  collection  of  sheep,  which  filled 
the  body  of  the  market.  .  .  . 

Jan^  14***  This  night  I  went  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
where  was  a  play  called  the  School  for  Scandal.  It  was 
written  by  Sheridan  but  never  published. 

Jan'  17***  I  preached  at  S*  Andrews,  Holburn,  in  the 
forenoon  and  read  prayers  in  the  afternoon,  and  baptized 
10  children.  The  Church  is  large  and  handsome  and  the 
congregation  very  well  dressed  and  polite. 

Jan'  18***  I  went  this  morning  to  wait  on  the  Bishop 
of  London.  He  received  me  with  great  condescension 
and  good  nature  and  conversed  with  me  for  the  space  of 
one  hour  concerning  American  affairs.  He  saw  things 
much  as  I  did,  in  a  very  gloomy  view.  When  I  came 
away  he  followed  me  to  the  other  room  and  told  [me] 
that  if  he  could  be  of  any  service  to  me  in  any  respect  he 
would  do  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  that  there  was  no 
man  who  pitied  the  situation  of  the  American  Clergy 
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more  than  he  and  that  there  was  no  body  had  their  good 
more  at  heart. 

Jan^  19^**  I  went  to  see  M*'  Morrice  ;  after  which  I 
paid  a  visit  to  Governor  Hutchinson. 

Jan^  20^**  I  dined  with  M''  Cox.  One  Cap“  Dixon 
dined  there,  who  had  arrived  lately  from  New  York. 

Jan.  22"^  I  waited  on  the  Archbishop  who  received 
me  very  civilly  and  without  the  least  hesitation  gave  me 
an  order  to  receive  60<£  out  of  the  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  distressed  American  Clergy.  .  .  . 

Jany  23**  I  dined  with  Governor  Hutchinson  there  be¬ 
ing  much  company  present,  Galling  of  Philadelphia, 
AP  Paxton,  Chandler,  AP  Boucher,  AP  Alather,  AP 
Oliver,  &c.  We  spent  the  afternoon  as  agreeably  as  could 
be  expected  considering  politicks  were  our  subject.  Amer¬ 
ica  1  no  one  ought  so  much  as  to  mention  the  giving  her 
up,  said  Chandler. 

Jan^  24‘**  1  this  day  preached  for  AP  Alorrice  at  All 
Hallows,  Bread-Street.  The  Church  is  small  but  very 
handsome  and  commodious,  the  Organ  large  and  good, 
the  Congregation  decent  and  well  drest  AP  Alorrice 
complimented  me  that  I  spoke  better  than  any  American 
he  ever  heard  which  1  do  not  take  to  be  any  great  com¬ 
pliment  because  1  know  people  here  who  have  spent  a  few 
years  at  Oxford  hold  the  Americans  in  utter  contempt. 
Which  is  the  reason  that  I  mentioned  it,  for  any  discern¬ 
ing  Reader  will  look  on  this  apparent  mark  of  approba¬ 
tion  to  be  a  concealed  reflection  on  my  Country.  But 
many  such  latent  rubs  have  1  met  with  since  my  setting 
foot  on  the  land  of  liberty  and  pride.  .  .  . 

Jan'  27.  I  read  prayers  in  S*  Alary  Axe  for  AI^  Ed- 
miston.  .  .  . 

This  being  the  30*“  of  January,  I  took  a  walk  to  West¬ 
minster  to  hear  the  sermons  preached  before  the  House 
of  Commons  &  the  House  of  Lords.  I  went  first’,  to  S* 
Alargaret’s  to  hear  AP  Onslow,  Chaplain  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  preach  before  them.  The  sermon  was  almost 
finished  before  I  arrived ;  but  by  what  1  heard  of 'it  it 
was  in  a  pretty  high  strain  of  liberty.  It  went  back  to 
the  Revolution  &  insisted  on  it  that  we  ought  to  maintain 
the  principles  &  adhere  to  the  doctrines  by  which  that 
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happy  event  was  brought  about.  Which  in  my  humble 
opinion  was  a  very  needless  caution,  as  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  were  in  the  least  danger.  There  were  I 
believe  no  member[s]  of  the  House  of  Commons  present 
except  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  the  Speaker,  &  he  came  to 
Church  in  a  very  elegant  &  splendid  Coach,  which  was 
purchased  at  the  public  expense  &  appropriated  to  be  used 
by  the  Speaker  on  public  occasions.  From  thence  I  went 
to  the  Abbey,  where  D'  Ross,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  preached 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  He  gave  us  a  very  excellent 
sermon,  in  which  he  shewed  the  importance  of  religion 
to  the  wellbeing  of  a  state.  He  made  several  severe  re¬ 
flections  on  the  desperate  designs  of  party ;  Cast  an 
oblique  censure  on  the  Leaders  appointed  to  crush  tho 
american  rebellion  &  hoped  that  the  resources  of  the  na¬ 
tion  were  such  that  they  should  yet  be  able  to  put  an  end 
to  the  rebellion  in  the  Colonies  &  to  humble  the  natural 
enemies  of  Great  Britain,  intimating  that  all  our  misfor¬ 
tunes  were  owing  to  the  secret  practices  of  a  villainous 
faction  here  at  home  which  did  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  clog  the  wheels  of  government  &  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  sedition.  The  discourse  was  exceedingly  well 
timed  &  was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  but  it  was 
delivered  in  a  lifeless  &  unanimated  manner  &  received 
not  the  least  advantage  from  the  Speaker.  I  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Thurlow,  dressed 
in  his  habit,  a  great  wig  almost  covering  his  face  &  hang¬ 
ing  down  over  his  breast  on  each  side  of  it.  He  is  a  very 
good  looking  man,  having  large  black  eye-brows  &  a  very 
good  eye.  There  is  something  solemn  &  grave  in  his 
look  &  manner  &  his  face  is  impressed  with  the  lines  of 
thinking.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  Thomas  was  also 
present,  being  dean  of  Westminster.  So  was  D'  Mark¬ 
ham,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  of  a  dark  complexion  & 
a  countenance  somewhat  severe,  as  tho’  he  had  been  a 
hard  student.  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  of  a  light 
sandy  complexion  &  an  agreeable  pleasant  mien,  D' 
Proteus,  Bishop  of  Chester,  Barrington,  Bishop  of 
Landaff,  D*  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Litchfield  &  Coventry  &  D' 
Tucker,  Dean  of  Bristol,  a  much  better  looking  man  than 
any  of  them  ;  his  countenance  expressive  &  his  eye  pen- 
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etrating,  so  that  a  mere  stranger  to  him  would  not  fail  to 
acknowledge  him  a  person  of  genius  «&  parts. 

When  the  service  was  finished  I  took  a  walk  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  into  the  Country  as  far  as  Stock- 
well  which  is  a  small  village  about  4  miles  from  London. 

.  .  .  Vauxhall  Gardens  are  also  here,  which  we  passed 
by.  We  dined  at  Stockwell  &  returned  home  by  another 
road.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  &  the  lamps  which  ex¬ 
tended  from  London  to  this  place  were  lighted  &  formed 
a  most  august  &,  beautiful  appeamnce.  At  small  distances 
watchmen  armed  with  musquets  are  placed  to  prevent 
mischief  &  detect  robberies  &  they  have  l^lls  placed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  notice  to  each  other  by  ringing  them 
if  any  thing  remarkable  [occurs],  by  which  means  they 
could  readily  come  to  each  others  assistance  &  be  upon  their 
guard  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  suspected  person.  .  .  . 

Feb’^  2.  I  went  to  visit  D'  Chandler,  where  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Duche,  Minister  of  one  of  the 
Churches  in  Philadelphia.  Peters  went  with  me. 
After  dining  with  M'  Peters  I  went  in  the  evening  to  the 
Play  at  Drury-lane.  The  clandestine  Marriage  was  acted. 
King  appeared  in  the  character  of  Lord  Ogle  &  performed 
his  part  very  well. 

Feb'  3.  This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  my  old 
Friend  Jos**  Hooper,  in  which  he  desires  to  see  me  & 
appoints  Clement’s  Coffee  House  for  the  place.  I  went 
there  at  the  time  be  set. 

Feb'  6.  I  dined  with  my  good  friend  M'  Morris.  He 
is  exceedingly  obliging  &  very  liberal  in  his  attentions  to 
me.  M'  Morris  offered  [me]  the  Mission  at  Providence 
in  the  Bahama  Islands,  which  had  just  become  vacant,  or 
the  Mission  of  Huntington  on  Long  Island,  or  any  new 
Mission  in  Nova  Scotia  or' leave  to  go  out  there  &  find  out 
a  place  most  agreeable  to  me.  I  scarcely  knew  which 
way  to  turn  nor  what  to  do. 

Feb'  6.  I  went  to  pay  a  morning’s  visit  to  Governor 
Wentworth.  I  found  him  very  much  dejected  &  pining 
for  his  native  country.  Afterwards  I  went  to  Governor 
Hutchinson’s  &  spent  half  an  hour.  He  invited  me  to 
dine  with  him ;  but  as  1  must  return  to  the  City  first,  I 
declined  accepting  the  invitation. 
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Feb^  7.  I  dined  &  spent  the  day  with  M'  Babb.  Ho 
treated  me  with  great  civility,  invited  me  to  go  out  to  his 
country  house  &  gave  me  some  franks,  that  I  may  write 
to  my  friends  in  Ireland.  .  .  . 

Feb^  9.  I  went  this  day  by  appointment  to  meet  Joseph 
Hooper  Esq'.  His  desire  was  that  I  would  swear  I  saw 
M'*  Hooper  in  May  or  June  last  &  that  I  believed  she  was 
now  alive.  I  went  to  Doctor’s  Commons  in  order  to  take 
the  oath.  The  manner  of  administering  it  was  by  laying 
your  hand  on  the  holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty  God  & 
then  when  you  had  ended  to  kiss  the  book.  Very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  manner  practiced  in  the  New  England  Prov¬ 
inces  which  is  only  by  holding  up  the  hand.  .  .  . 

Feb^  11.  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr  Morice  &  dined  at  an 
ordinary  near  the  Exchange.  In  the  evening  almost  every 
house  in  the  City  was  illuminated  on  account  of  Keppel’s 
being  acquitted.  Had  he  maintained  the  honour  of  the 
English  Flag,  had  he  destroyed  the  french  fleet,  had  he 
differed  from  the  opposition,  he  would  have  been  exe¬ 
crated.  But  suffering  the  french  to  run  away  was  such  a 
glorious  action  that  bonfires  were  made  &  fireworks 
played  off  to  celebrate  it  &  the  whole  court  joined  to 
applaud  his  good  nature.  Those  windows  which  were 
not  lighted  were  broken  by  the  mob. 

Feb^  12.  This  is  my  birth  day.  Tho’  I  have  seen 
many  years,  yet  how  little  have  I  lived  1  A  wise  man 
should  endeavour  to  gain  instruction  from  every  thing  & 
he  should  seek  improvement  both  in  the  length  &  short¬ 
ness  of  his  days.  I  hope  1  have  made  some  advantage 
from  the  occurrences  of  the  day  &  I  determined  [to]  seek 
some  relaxation  in  the  Amusements  of  the  evening.  I 
therefore  went  to  the  play  at  Covent  Garden.  It  was 
Zara,  an  excellent  Tragedy  written  by  Vottain  &  trans¬ 
lated  by  Hill.  I  never  felt  my  heart  so  sensibly  moved 
or  my  passions  so  deeply  interested  by  the  representation 
of  any  play  as  of  this.  The  whole  audience  were  melted 
into  tears.  The  entertainment  after  it  was  also  full  of 
wit  &  humour  &  very  much  pleased  both  the  pit  &  the 
galleries.  But  in  coming  home  I  was  put  to  difficulty. 
The  madness  of  the  people  has  lighted  the  houses  of  the 
Town  again.  And  when  I  had  reached  temple-bar,  the 
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mob  were  so  great,  so  thick  &  tumultuous  that  I  could 
not  pass  by  them.  I  was  obliged  to  go  back  very  far  & 
passing  thro’  dark  by  lanes  after  much  difficulty  I  reached 
my  Lodgings.  I  could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  folly  of 
the  people,  whom  Horace  very  rightly  called  the  many 
headed  monster.  They  curse,  they  know  not  whom,  & 
huzza  they  know  not  why.  A  drunken  sailor  in  the 
Gallery  kept  crying  out  Give  us  Admal  Kuple’s  trial  & 
Damn  Sir  Hugh  Paliser.  But  the  audiance  soon  turned 
him  out  by  force. 

Feb'  15.  I  took  a  walk  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Town 
&  went  in  to  see  Dr  Chandler.  He  was  not  at  home  &  so 
I  returned.  In  the  Afternoon  I  went  over  the  bridge  & 
strayed  as  far  as  Vauxhall.  The  gardens  were  not  open 
&  we  could  not  have  a  view  of  them. 

Feb'  16.  I  took  a  walk  in  the  park  &  after  spending 
some  time  in  that  throng  of  good  company  I  went  [to] 
Westminster-hall  to  the  Court  of  King’s  bench,  where 
my  Lord  Mansfield  presided.  The  cause  that  was  trying 
was  between  a  villain  who  forged  a  bond  &  a  deaf  & 
dumb  man  who  was  said  to  have  given  it.  The  former 
having  no  proof  that  the  bond  was  really  given  or  that 
the  latter  had  acknowledged  it  to  be  his  own  deed  lost  his 
cause.  Lord  Mansfield  spoke  for  near  an  hour  &  he  is 
by  far  the  best  speaker  that  I  ever  heard.  Age  indeed 
has  roughened  his  voice,  but  he  delivers  himself  as  clear¬ 
ly,  so  properly  &  so  energetically,  that  one  feels  the  force 
of  every  word.  There  is  that  ease,  that  variety,  that 
fulness  in  his  delivery,  that  the  whole  Court  were  all  a 
Motion  while  he  was  only  summing  up  the  evidence  & 
giving  the  charge  to  the  jury.  He  has  a  very  agreeable 
face  which  is  marked  with  the  lines  of  thinking  &  bright¬ 
ened  by  an  eye  which  is  lovely  &  piercing.  He  is  not 
tall,  but  well  made. 

Feb'  17.  I  went  to  the  Parliament  house  about  2 
o’clock  to  see  my  friend  M'  Babb.  He  introduced  me  to 
John  Clementson  Esq'  Serjeant  at  arms.  After  some  chat 
M'  Babb  procured  me  admittance  into  the  Gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  I  never  was  better  pleased  in 
my  life.  The  house  was  full,  various  matter  for  discus¬ 
sion  was  started,  &  the  ablest  speakers  displayed  all  their 
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powers  of  oratory.  Lord  Howe  &  General  Howe  both 
made  motions  in  the  house  that  all  the  papers  which  passed 
between  them  &  his  Majesty’s  ministers  during  the  amer- 
ican  war  should  be  produced  «&c.  Lord  Howe  is  a  bad 
speaker  &  Sir  William  I  think  is  a  worse.  They  both 
appeared  to  be  in  great  trepidation  &  spoke  very  faulter- 
ingly  &  inarticulately.  Lord  Mulgrave  spoke  very  ably. 
He  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  &  gave  very 
satisfactory  answers  to  the  questions  asked  him  by  the 
members  of  the  opposition  concerning  Sir  Hugh  Paliser’t 
conduct  &  Admiral  Keppel’s  trial.  Lord  North  is  a  short 
thick  man,  his  face  is  marked  by  the  lines  of  thinking  & 
he  speaks  with  clearness  &  energy.  He  is  listened  to 
with  attention,  because  he  always  speaks  to  the  point  & 
seems  to  have  the  good  of  his  country  at  heart.  Sir 
William  Meredith  appears  to  me  to  be  but  an  ordinary 
speaker.  Yet  his  words  have  weight,  because  they  seem 
to  come  rather  from  the  heart  than  the  head.  Both  his 
voice  and  bis  looks  discover  him  to  be  grown  old  by  ex¬ 
perience  &  as  he  speaks  like  a  Father  instructing  his 
children,  he  is  listened  to  with  attention.  Charles  Fox  is 
a  short  thick  black  ugly  man  &  he  seems  to  have  a  soul 
as  black  &  gloomy  as  his  countenance.  His  voice  is  rough, 
his  manner  boisterous  &  his  observations  trivial ;  yet  his 
speeches  being  seasoned  with  a  little  mixture  of  wit  are 
listened  to  &  laughed  at. 

Mr.  Wedderbum  answered  him  in  a  elegant  &  masterly 
manner.  He  has  great  command  of  language,  some  read¬ 
ing  &  a  very  pleasing  delivery.  He  speaks  with  fluency 
&  energy,  with  elegance  &  propriety.  The  house  attend¬ 
ed  to  him  very  willingly.  He  is  a  tall  man  hut  not  gen¬ 
teel  &  bids  fair  to  rise  to  great  eminence  in  his  profession 
&  to  tread  the  same  walk  to  greatness  which  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  has  gone  before  him.  Dunning  attempted  to  reply 
to  him,  tho’  indeed  he  said  little  or  nothing.  His  looks 
are  less  pleasing  than  the  Attorney  Gent’s,  but  he  has 
neither  his  compass  of  language  nor  his  powers  of  elocu¬ 
tion.  His  sentiments  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  confused 
&  he  did  not  deliver  them  with  clearness. 


(To  be  continued.') 
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836 

Timothy  Plumer^  born  Aug.  21,  1774.  In  1812,  be 
removed  from  Bucksport,  Me.,  to  Lee’s  Plantation  (later 
Monroe,  Waldo  county),  where  he  died.  He  married 
Mehitable  Libby  of  Gorham,  Me.,  Jan.  12,  1800  (Feb. 
20,  1800  ?). 

Children : — 

1422 — I.  Ctbus';  died  nnmarried. 

1443—11.  Olive*;  married. 

1424 —  III.  Timothy*.  See  family  numbered  “  1424.” 

1425 —  IV.  Abraham',  born  Oct.  SO,  1800,  in  Bncksport.  See 

family  numbered  ”  1425.” 

1426 —  V.  Jeremiah*,  born  about  1812;  in  1855,  he  went  with  a 

party  to  cross  the  mountains  to  Oregon,  and  was 
never  heard  from  afterward. 

1427 —  VI.  Lemuel*,  born  about  1815;  for  several  years  be  was  in 

the  grocery  business  on  Leverett  street,  in  Boston, 
and  when  his  health  failed  he  gave  up  bis  business 
and  returned  to  Monroe,  Me.,  where  he  died  soon  after. 
He  married  Maria  Stearns. 

1428 —  VII.  William  Sullivan*,  born  about  1818 ;  married  Sybill 

Stearns;  and  lived  on  the  old  homestead  in  Monroe. 

841 

Joshua  Plumer",  born  Feb.  19,  1782.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Bragdon  June  (Jan.?)  28,  1816  (1814?)  ;  and 
died  May  17,  1862,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Child 

1429— 1.  Olive’,  born  Dec.  2, 1814. 
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843 

Moses  Plumer^,  born  Sept.  20,  1788.  He  lived  in 
Saco,  Me. ;  and  married  Eleanor  Seavey  Aug.  9,  1810 
(1812  ?).  She  died  June  28,  1862,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four. 

Children : — 

1480 — I.  Jebbmiah*,  born  Nov.  10, 1818. 

1431 —  II.  Riohabd*,  born  Jan.  22,  1814. 

1432—  ni.  Janb',  bom  Nov.  7, 1816. 

1438 — IV.  Mabt*. 

1484— T.  Robbbt  Touhg*,  born  Feb.  22, 1820.  See  family  num¬ 

bered  “  1434.’* 

1435— VI.  Ellbn”. 

1486—  VII.  Eldbidob*. 

1487 —  ^viii.  Mosbs*. 

1438 —  IX.  Joseph*. 

1439—  X.  Isaac*,  born  in  1836;  died  in  1866. 

850 

Aaron  Pltjmer",  baptized  in  1784.  He  married  An¬ 
nie  Andrews. 

Children : — 

1440 —  I.  Libbt*,  bora  in  1808;  married. 

1441— 11.  Sally*. 

1442 —  III.  John  Andbbw*. 

1443 —  rv.  Otis*. 

1444—  V.  Chablbs  Mobbis*. 

1445—  VI.  Aabon  Bakbb*. 

1446 —  ^vii.  Olivb*;  married  Hiram  Hildreth. 

1447—  VIII.  Mabtha*. 

1448—  IX.  Elizabeth  Ann*. 

858 

Abraham  Plumer^  born  about  1775.  He  married 
Martha  Libhy  April  25,  1802.  He  died  March  13, 1851 ; 
and  she  died  July  12, 1853. 

Children : — 

1440 — I.  Sbwall*,  bora  in  Scarborongb.  See  family  numbered 

“1449.” 

1460 — II.  David*  (twin).  See  family  numbered  “  1450.” 

1451— m.  William*  (twin).  See  family  numbered  “  1451.” 

1462 — IV.  Majob*.  See  family  numbered  “  1462.” 
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1453 —  T.  Abbaham*,  born  July  4,  1816.  See  family  numbered 

“  1468.” 

1454 —  VI.  Benjamin  L.*  See  family  numbered  ”1454.” 

859 

Moses  PlumerT,  born  about  1780.  He  married  Mar¬ 
garet  Simonton  of  Raymond,  Me.,  Apx’il  19,  1804. 
Children : — 

1455— 1.  William*,  born  June  19,  1805.  See  family  nunibered 

”  1466.” 

1456 —  II.  Jesse*,  born  Feb.  24,  1807,  died,  unmarried,  May  6, 

1827,  aged  twenty. 

1457—  III.  Lydia*,  born  March  4,  1800;  died,  unmarried,  June  S, 

1882,  aged  twenty-three. 

1458 —  IT.  Moses*,  born  May  5,  1811;  died,  unmarried,  April  21, 

18.37,  aged  twenty-five. 

1456 — V.  Eliza*,  bom  Aug.  1,  1818;  married  her  cousin  Osgood 

Libby;  and  died  June  29,  1838. 

1460—  VI.  Rebecca*,  born  June  4,  1815;  died,  unmarried.  May  29, 

1838,  aged  twenty-two. 

1461—  VII.  Gibeon*,  born  Nov.  12,  1817.  See  family  numbered 

”  1461.” 

1462 —  VIII.  JoBDAN*,  born  Oct.  27,  1816.  See  family  numbered 

”  1462.” 

1463 —  IX.  David*,  born  June  1,  1822.  See  family  numbered 

“  1463.” 

1464—  X.  Ebenezeb*,  bom  Sept.  8,  1824.  See  family  numbered 

‘‘  1464.” 

146.5— XI.  Mabk  Leach*,  bom  Oct.  7,  1826;  had  not  been  beard 
from  for  fifteen  years  in  1880. 

1466 —  XII.  Maboabet  A.*,  born  Feb.  20,  1829;  married  S.  A.  Dan- 

forth ;  and  lived  in  Chicago. 

860 

William  Plumer^  bom  in  1782.  He  married  Hannah 
Plumer  (874)  of  Scarborough  Nov.  29,  1805 ;  and  died 
July  3, 1828(9?). 

Children : — 

1467— 1.  William*,  born  Aug.  7,  1806 ;  died  Oct.  6,  1877,  aged 

seventy -one. 

1468— 11.  Habbiet*,  born  Aug.  21,  1807. 

1469—  III.  Ai*,  born  Oct.  29,  1810;  died  May  7,  1872,  aged  sixty- 

one. 
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1470—  IV.  Elizabeth*,  born  Jan.  29, 1813. 

1471 —  V.  Daniel*,  born  June  6,  1815;  died  Nov.  16,  1845,  aged 

thirty. 

1472 —  VI.  Mary®,  born  Dec,  29,  1817. 

1473 —  VII.  Hannah®,  born  May  8,  1820. 

1474 —  VIII.  Jason®,  born  July  9,  1822. 

1475 —  IX.  Jesse®,  born  Nov.  18,  1824. 

1476 —  X.  Alvin®,  born  July  16, 1827;  married  Ellen  Boucher  April 

16,  1853;  and  died  Feb.  14,  1888,  aged  sixty. 

862 

Samuel  Plumerl  He  married  Mehitable  Brown  of 
Vermont  (Raymond?). 

Children : — 

1477 —  I.  David®,  born  Dec.  31,  1808,  in  Raymond,  Me.  See  fam¬ 

ily  numbered  “  1477.” 

1478 —  II.  James®;  married,  first,  in  Vermont;  and,  second,  Mrs. 

Caroline  Kimball  of  Naples,  Me.;  and  had  a  son 
Leroy. 

1479 —  III.  Alonzo®.  See  family  numbered  “  1479.” 

1480 —  IV.  Habbiet*;  married  Zecbariab  Tenney  June  28,  1835. 

1481 —  V.  Jesse®.  See  family  numbered 

1482 —  VI.  Geobge  W.®  See  family  numbered  “  1482.” 

872 

Christopher  Plumer^  bom  in  Gorham,  Me.  He 

married - Rounds  of  Gorham. 

Children : — 

1483 —  I.  Lucinda*;  married - Starbird  of  Gray. 

1484 —  II.  John*;  died,  unmarried,  in  Boston,  in  1855. 

873 

Isaac  Plumer^  bom  in  Gorham,  Me.,  Dec.  31,  1795 
He  married  Sarah  Harmon  in  1819 ;  and  she  died  Nov 
14,  1832. 

Children : — 

1485 —  I.  Joseph  M.*,  born  Ang.  8,  1820,  in  Raymond,  Me.  See 

family  numbered  ”  1485.” 

1488—11.  Albion  K.»,  born  Feb.  20, 1823.  See  family  numbered 
‘‘I486.” 

1487—  III.  Mabt  a.’,  born  Feb.  27, 1827;  married  Robert  Barber; 

and  died  soon  after  her  marriage,  leaving  no  issue. 

1488 —  IV.  Elizabeth  J.*,  born  Dec.  16, 1829;  married  Frank  Har¬ 

mon  of  Unity,  Me.,  in  1850. 
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1489 —  V.  Nehemiah*,  born  Aug.  31,  1834. 

1490 —  VI.  Christopher®,  born  Sept.  20,  1835. 

1491 —  VII.  Dan®,  born  Jan.  3,  1837. 

891 

Henry  Plumers  bom  Dec.  18,  1796.  He  lived  in 
Durham ;  and  married,  first,  Weltha  Estes.  She  died 
Jan.  16,  1830;  and  he  married,  second,  Martha  Lancaster 
of  Richmond.  He  died  Feb.  18,  1876,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine. 

Children : — 

1492 —  I.  Mart®;  died  young. 

1493 —  II.  Silas®,  bom  Oct.  6,  1821.  See  family  numbered  “1493.” 

1494 —  III.  Mart®,  born  Sept.  24,  1823;  died,  unmarried,  Oct.  19, 

1844,  aged  twenty-one. 

1496 — IV.  Oborqb®,  born  April  7,  1826,  in  Durham.  See  family 
numbered  “  1495.” 

1496 —  V.  Charlotte®,  born  Jan.  22, 1828;  married  Henry  Hackett. 

1497 —  VI.  Edward®,  born  Jan.  4,  1830.  See  family  numbered 

”  1497.” 

1498 —  VII.  Weltha',  born  April  4,  1832;  married  her  cousin  John 

R.  Plumer  (1505)  Feb.  4,  1852. 

1499—  vni.  John  W.*,  bora  June  18,  1838;  lived  in  Lisbon  Falls; 

married  Harriet  Wheeler;  no  issue;  he  died  Dec. 
12,  1880. 

1500 —  IS.  Joseph®,  born  Sept.  7,  1834;  married  Marcia  Foss;  and 

bad  a  daughter  Clara. 

1501 —  X.  Charles  B.®,  born  Feb.  3,  1836.  See  family  numbered 

“  1501.” 

1302— XI.  Susan  G.',  born  Sept.  1,  1838;  married  Webster  Nevins 
in  Lisbon. 

1503 —  XII.  Margaret  D.®,  bora  Sept.  10,  1839;  married  Alexis 

Taylor;  and  lived  in  Falmouth. 

893 

James  Plumer^,  bom  July  17,  1801.  He  lived  in 
Richmond,  Me.  ;  and  married  Esther  Paul  in  Hallowell. 
Children : — 

1504 —  I.  William®,  born  about  1828;  married  in  Newburyport. 

1605 — II.  John  R.®,  born  about  1830.  See  family  numbered  ”1506.” 

894 

John  Plumer".  He  lived  in  Durham,  Me.;  and  mar¬ 
ried  Caroline  Day. 
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Children : — 

1506— 1.  James';  married  in  Fairfield. 

1507 —  ii.  JouNs;  married  in  Chicago, 

1508 —  in.  Maria*  ;  married  Frank  Soper  in  Auburn. 

901 

Thomas  J.  Pltjmer^  born  June  9,  1789.  He  settled 
in  Danville,  on  the  old  homestead  ;  and  married  Hannah 
Small.  She  was  born  April  24(?),  1796.  He  died  Nov. 
29,  1862,  aged  seventy-three. 

Children : — 

1500 — I.  Jbrusha  Ann*,  born  Feb.  7,  1822;  married  Albert  Jor¬ 

dan  March  13,  1847 ;  and  lived  in  Durham. 

1510 —  II.  Jane*,  born  in  1824;  married  Charles  D.  MoKenney; 

lived  in  Portland;  and  died  June  9,  1862,  aged  thir- 
.  ty-nine. 

1511—  in.  Peter  Woodbury*,  born  March  1,  1825;  married  Mary 

J.  Libby  of  Portland;  and  died  Feb.  1,  1873.  They 
had  a  son  Frederic  Edgar,  who  was  a  musician  in 
Portland. 

1512 —  IV.  Jeremiah  Smith*,  born  March  29, 1827 ;  enlisted  in  First 

Maine  cavalry;  and  died,  unmarried,  in  Boston, 
Jan.  29,  1873,  aged  forty-five. 

1518 — V.  William*,  bom  Dec.  14, 1829,  in  Danville  (now  Anbnrn), 

Me.  See  family  numbered  “  1518.” 

1514 —  VI.  Thomas*;  died  in  infancy. 

1515—  vn.  Maria*,  born  April  14,  1833;  married  Almon  J.  Gard¬ 

ner;  and  lived  in  Lewiston. 

1516—  VIII.  Betsey  Skillinos*;  married  George  W.  Fuller;  and 

lived  in  Portland. 

1517 —  IX.  Emmeline  Woodbury*,  bora  Jan.  26,  1839. 

903 

William  Plumer^  born  July  28,  1793.  He  was  a 
privateer  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  English,  being  confined  in  Dartmoor  prison  twenty- 
two  months.  He  was  a  farmer ;  lived  in  Hartland,  Me. ; 
and  married  a  lady  of  Hartland. 

Children ; — 

1518 —  I.  Jane®. 

1519 —  II.  Alonzo*. 

1520 —  III.  Ebenezeb*. 
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Samuel  Plumer^,  born  in  Freedom,  Me.,  June  17, 
1793.  He  married  Deborah,  daughter  of  Edward  Plum- 
er,  Dec.  24,  1815  ;  and  was  a  “  traveling  preacher  ”  up 
to  1827,  when  he  settled  in  Troy.  He  went  to  Detroit  in 
1864,  and  then  lived  with  his  son  John.  She  died  in 
Detroit  March  15,  1870 ;  and  he  died  there  Sept.  12, 1872, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

Children : — 

1621 — I.  Abraham  W.',  born  Sept.  6,  1817;  died  in  Troy  in  1860. 

1522 —  II.  Bbtsbt  Janb^,  born  June  7,  1819. 

1523 —  III.  Samuel  Q.*,  born  April  9,  1821. 

1524 —  IV.  Moses  Y.*,  born  Feb.  6, 1823;  died  in  Florida  Dec.  11, 

1846,  aged  twenty-three. 

1625— V.  John  W.%  born  Sept.  23,  1825,  in  Knox;  died  in  Detroit 

Dec.  21, 1888,  aged  sixty-three. 

1520— VI.  Nanot  L,*,  born  June  4,  1828,  in  Troy;  married  B.  N. 

Thompson  of  East  Eddington;  he  died  in  1869;  and 
she  was  living  in  Detroit  in  1890. 

1527—  VII.  Stephen  T.*,  born  Feb.  4,  1831,  in  Troy;  died  Jan.  25, 

1834. 

1528 —  VIII.  Denison  G.*,  born  Feb.  25,  1834;  lived  in  Camden  vil¬ 

lage. 

916 


Jeremiah  Plumer^,  born  Aug.  14,  1805.  He  married 
Eliza  Ann  Kelley  Oct.  4,  1829  ;  and  died  May  26,  1864. 
Children : — 

1529 —  I.  Charles  M.*,  born  March  14, 1831.  See  family  numbered 

*•  1529.” 

1530 —  II.  Eliza  J.*;  married - Penny. 

1531—  III.  Harriet  A.* 

1632 — IV.  Jeremiah  W.*;  died,  unmarried,  in  1858  or  1859. 

1538 — V.  Eunice  K.* 

1534 — VI.  Sarah  Addie." 

1636— VII.  Mary  E.* 

917 


Rufus  Plumer^,  born  in  Freedom,  Me.  He  lived  in 
Troy,  Me. ;  and  married  Patience  Clark  of  Damariscotta. 
He  died  in  Troy  July  3,  1880 ;  and  she  died  Sept.  12, 
1882. 
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Children  : — 

1636 — I.  Lcot*;  married  George  Hillman. 

15S7 — II.  Ellen’,  married  Stephen  Dyer;  and  lived  in  Fairfield, 
Me. 

1638 —  III.  Emulds’:  married  Mary  Hutchinson;  and  lived  in  Pitts* 

field.  Me. 

1639—  IV.  Almiba';  married  W.  Garcelon;  and  lived  on  the  old 

place  in  Troy. 

1640 —  V.  Alton*;  married. 

919 

Oliver  Plumer^,  bom  in  Freedom,  Me.  He  lived  in 
Detroit ;  and  married,  first,  Mehitable,  daughter  of  Eliot 
and  Hannah  (Plumer)  Harmon;  and,  second,  Harriet 

Children ; — 

1641 —  I.  Julia';  married  Hosea  Orosby;  and  lived  in  Plymouth, 

Me. 

1642 —  II.  Aubelia*;  married  Henry  Stewart;  and  lived  in  Lew* 

iston. 

1643 —  in.  Adelia*;  married  Eliphalet  Noyes;  and  lived  in  Lew¬ 

iston. 

1644 —  IV.  Ida*  ;  married  Frank  Pierce;  and  lived  in  Lewiston. 

1646— V.  Isabel*;  married  John  Benson  of  Newport,  Me.;  and 

died. 

1646—  VI.  Albba*. 

928 

Aaron  Plumer^  bom  June  30,  1804.  He  married 
Diana  Dunham ;  and  lived  at  Phillips  some  years,  and 
then  at  Bridgton,  where  he  died. 

Children : — 

1647— 1.  Lydia  Ann';  married  Daniel  Cash. 

1648 —  II.  Elviba*;  married  Orin  Thompson. 

930 

Eliott  Plumer^  born  Dec.  27,  1808.  He  married 
Elvira  Dunham  of  Weld  (Phillips  ?),  Me. 

Children : — 

1549 —  I.  Abbie*;  married - Ireland. 

1550— 11.  Joseph*. 

1551 —  III.  Lucinda*;  married - Butterfield. 
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1652— IV.  Robert*. 

1553 —  V.  Jane*;  married - Cleaves. 

1554 —  VI.  John';  married. 
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Eli  Plumer7,  born  Sept.  2,  1813.  He  was  a  farmer 
and  boatman  ;  and  lived  in  Naples  some  time ;  but  mostly 
in  Bridgton,  Me.  He  married  Patience  Green,  in  Lynn, 
Nov.  29,  1837. 

Children : — 

1666—1.  Charles';  married  Linda  Bangs. 

1666 —  II.  - ';  died  in  infancy. 

1667—  III.  Lorenzo';  married,  first, - ;  second,  Alice  Long; 

third, - ;  and,  fourth,  Nettie  Gray. 

1568 — IV.  - *;  died  in  infancy. 

1669 — V.  Amanda';  married  George  Loring. 

1660 —  VI.  Freeman*;  married  Martha  Dingley. 

1661 —  VII.  Harriet*;  died,  unmarried,  at  age  of  eighteen. 

1562 — VIII.  Ida*;  married  Granville  Green. 

1663 —  IX.  Lublla';  died  in  infancy. 

933 

Robert  Plumer^,  bom  Dec.  1,  1816.  He  lived  in 
Lynn,  Mass.,  and  Albion,  Me. ;  and  married,  first,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Ripley ;  and,  second,  Mary  Ross. 

Children : — 

1664— 1.  Rachel*. 

1666— n.  Jane*. 

951 

Daniel  Plumer’. 

Children : — 

1666 —  I.  Jesse';  married  Martha - ;  and  had  children,  John¬ 

son,  Gilmon,  Martha,  Adaline,  Sarah,  Louisa  and 
Hannah. 

1667 —  II.  Henry*.  See  family  numbered  “  1567.” 

1668 —  III.  John®.  See  family  numbered  ”  1668.” 

1669 —  IV.  Daniel*;  married  Persis,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Ste¬ 

vens;  and  had  daughters  Abbie,  Martha,  Mary, 
Persis,  Julia  and  others,  one  of  whom  married  a 
Farley. 

1570 — V.  Mary';  married  William  Brown. 
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Alpheus  Plumer'^.  He  married  Lydia  Lee  of  Barre, 
Mass. ;  and  died  April  12,  1844. 

Children  : — 

1671—1.  Mart*;  married  Francis  Libby. 

1572 — II.  Henbt’;  physician,  married  Adelia  Bascom;  and  died 

in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  in  1850.  His  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter  Adele  afterward  lived  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

1675 —  III.  Geobgb  Anson*;  lived  in  Bangor,  Me.;  married  Harri- 

ette  Harmon;  and  died  in  1846.  They  had  a  child, 
G.  A.,  who  died  in  1850. 

1574 — IV.  Lucy*. 

1676 —  V.  Lydia*;  died  yonng. 

1676—  VI.  Chablotte®;  died  young. 

1677 —  VII.  Hannah’;  lived  to  adult  age. 

1678 —  vin.  Joseph  B.®,  born  Nov.  15,  1816;  married  Frances  H. 

Clarke ;  and  died  in  186-.  They  had  two  children, 
Satily  C.  and  Lydia. 

960 

Hiram  Plumer^,  bom  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  March  25, 
1787.  He  married  Eliza  Greenleaf  Nov.  22,  1810  ;  and 
she  died  Nov.  18, 1821.  He  died  Jan.  11,  1864,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six. 

Children : — 

1679 —  I.  William  Henby®,  born  Sept.  22,  1811;  died  April  21, 

1832,  aged  twenty. 

1580 — II.  Habbiet*;  married  Charles  L.  Bartlett  Oct.  20,  1836. 

962 

Joseph  Plumer’,  bom  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  March  11, 

1796.  He  married  Mary - ;  and  died  Aug.  11, 1836, 

at  the  age  of  forty. 

Children : — 

1681— 1.  Habbiet  Ann®,  born  Oct.  17,  1832. 

1682 —  II.  Maby  Elizabeth®,  bom  July  22, 1833. 

965 

Moses  Plumer’,  born  in  Methuen,  Mass.,  Feb.  2, 
1786(?).  He  lived  in  Methuen ;  and  married  Sally  Har¬ 
ney  of  Dracut  (published  May  1,  1808). 

Child,  bom  in  Methuen : — 

1683— 1.  Hannah  Hale®,  bora  June  9,  1809. 
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966 

David  Plumee^,  born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  March  23, 
1798.  He  lived  in  Methuen,  Mass. ;  and  married  Rhoda 
Harris  of  Dracut  Oct.  30,  1821.  She  died  in  Dracut 
Oct.  28,  1829. 

Children : — 

1584 —  I.  Charles*,  born  Oct.  29,  1822,  in  Methnen. 

1585 —  II.  Hiram*,  born  Dec.  13,  1828,  in  Methuen. 

1586 —  III.  Louisa*,  born  April  5,  1825,  in  Methuen. 

1587 —  IV.  Miamma*,  born  Dec.  7,  1826,  in  Methuen. 

1588 —  V.  Almira*,  born  May  12,  1828,  in  Salem,  N.  H. 

1589 —  VI.  Rhoda*,  born  Oct.  7,  1829,  in  Dracut;  died  Nov.  1,  1829. 

968 

Enoch  Plumee^  born  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Oct.  9, 
1801.  He  married  Betsey  Johnson  Dec.  25,  1826. 
Children : — 

1590 —  I.  William*,  born  Oct.  28,  1828. 

1591— 11.  Walter  Stillman*,  born  July  9,  1831. 

973 

Rev.  Theodore  Plumber  born  in  Bradford,  Mass., 
April  12,  1785.  He  was  a  clergyman,  and  married  Polly 
Porter  Sept.  17,  1810.  He  died  July  8,  1828,  at  the  age 
of  forty-three. 

Children  : — 

1592 —  I.  Everet  H.*,  born  Aug.  12,  1811. 

1503 — II.  Fredbriok  a.*,  born  Nov.  12,  1813. 

1594 —  III.  Catharine  B.*,  born  Jan.  9, 1816. 

1595 —  IV.  Mary  Ann*,  born  June  10, 1818;  married  Edwin  Morse 

May  18,  1845. 

1506 —  V.  Charles  H.*,  born  March  26, 1821. 

976 

Rev.  Heney  Pldmer^,  bom  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Feb. 
22,  1793.  He  was  a  clergyman;  and  married  Hannah 
Jenness. 

Children : — 

1507 —  I.  Franklin*,  married  Eunice  Johnson. 

1508 —  II.  Pamalia*;  married  Bartlett  Morrill. 

1599—  III.  Walter*;  married. 

1600 —  IV.  Mary*;  married  Edwin  Morse. 

1601 —  V.  Abbib  C.*;  married  William  Turner. 
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979 


Farnham  Plumeb^,  born  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  Dec.  17, 
1780.  He  married,  first,  Nancy,  daughter  of  Amos  and 
Hannah  (Dustin)  Sawyer,  Aug.  24,  1801 ;  and  she  died 
Dec.  27,  1831.  He  married,  second,  Abigail  (Richard¬ 
son),  widow  of  Henry  Ballard,  July  16,  1834;  and  she 
died  in  1842.  He  died  Oct.  10,  1857,  aged  seventy-six. 
Children  : — 

1602 —  I.  Edwin%  born  Dec.  2,  1802,  in  Haverhill ;  married  Anna 

Penfield  of  Portland  in  1830;  she  died  March  — , 
1876;  and  he  died  July  27,  1880.  They  had  no 
children. 

1603 —  II.  Caboline  C.®,  born  Aug.  8,  1805,  in  Haverhill;  married 

Ebenezer  Porter  Oct.  28,  1830:  and  died  April  14, 
1876. 


1604 — III.  Thomas’,  born  Sept.  12,  1807,  in  Beverly ;  died  J  nne 
11,  1808. 

1606 — IV.  Fabnhah’,  bom  July  13,  1806,  in  Beverly;  died,  unmar¬ 
ried,  Not.  14,  1877. 

1606 —  V.  Hannah  C.®,  born  Jan.  27  (22?),  1812,  in  Beverly;  mar¬ 

ried  Franklin  Woodcock  Oct.  3,  1830;  and  died  May 
21,  1845. 

1607 —  VI.  Thomas®,  bora  May  19, 1814,  in  Lancaster ;  died  Oct.  2, 

1814. 


1608 — VII.  Elizabeth  Chandleb®,  born  Aug.  17,  1816,  in  Lancas¬ 
ter;  m.  Edmund,  son  of  Nathan  and  Lucy  (Wood) 
Fletcher  of  Bradford  Oct.  29,  1840.  He  diid  Jan. 
S,  1880. 

1606— VIII.  Chables®,  born  July  19,  1818,  in  Lancaster;  died  in 
infancy. 

1610 —  IX.  Chables  G.  C.®,  born  July  12, 1819,  in  Lancaster.  £ee 

family  numbered  “  1610.” 

1611 —  X.  Mabt  Mabsh®  (twin),  born  April  16,  1836. 

1612 —  XI.  John  Chandleb®  (twin),  born  April  16,  1836 ;  died  Nov. 

13,  1836. 

1618 — VII.  John  Fbanois®,  born  Feb.  29,  1840.  See  family  num~ 
bered  ”  1613.” 


980 

John  Chandler  PLUMER^  born  in  Haverhill.  Mass., 
May  25,  1783.  He  lived  in  his  native  town;  and  mar¬ 
ried,  first,  Sally  Johnson  of  Bradford  Feb.  21,1811.  She 
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died  Oct.  1, 1821 ;  and  he  married,  second,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
McFarland  April  24,  1824.  Mr.  Pluiner  died  Sept.  2, 
1875,  at  the  age  of  ninety -two. 

Children  : — 

1614— 1.  Habbison  Lobknzo®,  born  March  2,  1814;  lired  in  Hav¬ 

erhill;  portrait  painter;  married  in  London;  and 
had  children. 

1615 —  II.  James  Henby®  (twin),  born  Feb.  16,  1821;  married  and 

bad  children. 

1616 —  III.  Sabah  Ann®  (twin),  born  Feb.  16,  1821;  married  Rnfus 

H.  Duncan  Oct.  26,  1843. 

1617 —  IV.  Fbances  Abby®;  lived  in  Haverhill,  unmarried. 

985 

John  Savory  Plumers  born  in  Rowley,  Mass,,  May 
24,  1813.  He  lived  in  Woburn;  and  married  Sarah  B. 
Harriraan. 

Childi-en : — 

1618— 1.  John  William®,  born  Jan.  23,  1833,  in  Bradford. 

1619— 11.  Sabah  Jane®,  born  June  4,  1836. 

1620—  III.  - *;  died. 

1621—  IV.  Cathabine  Bubden®;  married  Frank  Wentworth;  and 

lived  in  Lynn. 

987 

JosiAH  Converse  Plumer^  born  in  Rowley,  Mass., 
Dec.  15,  1817.  He  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Wood,  Aug.  25,  1835  ;  and  died  in  a  hospital  for  the 
insane  in  New  Hampshire. 

Children : — 

1622— 1.  Gboboe*;  married  Hannah  Dillingham. 

1623 —  II.  Habbiet  Jane®;  unmarried. 

1624—  III.  Rosemond  Abigail";  unmarried. 

992 

Dr.  David  Plumer^,  bom  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  Jan.  11, 
1789.  He  was  a  physician;  and  lived  in  Amesbury, 
Mass.  He  married  Lydia  Hoyt  June  25,  1818;  and  died 
Jan.  29,  1852.  She  died  Oct.  29,  1863,  aged  sixty-nine, 
and  was  buried  in  Oak  Hill  cemetery,  in  Newburyport. 
Their  children  were  bom  in  Amesbury,  as  follows : — 

1625— 1.  Geoboe  Hoyt®,  born  Aug.  17, 1819;  died  Feb.  — ,  1833. 
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1626 —  II.  Chablbs  Ladd*,  born  Jnly  29,  1822;  died  Jnly  16,  1820. 

1627 —  III.  William  Pbblbt*,  born  Jnne  22,  1825.  See  family 

numbered  “  1627.” 

1628 —  IV.  Hannah  Abigail  L.*,  born  Ang.  18, 1828;  married  Sam* 

nel  U.,  son  of  Toppan  W.  and  Harriet  Craig  Jnly 
21,  1868. 

1629 —  V.  Chablbs  Ladd*,  born  Nov.  16,  1830;  trader;  lived  in 

Boston;  married  Sarah  L. - ;  he  died  in  New* 

bnryport  Jnly  24,  1860;  she  survived  him;  they  had 
a  daughter  Mary  E.  who  was  living  in  1860. 

1630—  VI.  Mabt  Elizabbth  C.*,  bom  Oct.  10,  1883  ;  died  Oct.  8, 

1863,  aged  ”  twenty*one.” 

993 

Capt.  Stephen  Plumer^  born  in  Newbury,  Mass., 
July  9,  1793.  He  married  Lydia  Pilsbury  of  Barrington 
Jan.  2,  1824  ;  and  died  Jan.  4,  1850,  aged  fifty-six.  She 
died  Aug.  27,  1876,  aged  seventy-nine. 

Their  children  were  bom  in  Newbury,  as  follows : — 

1681— 1.  Salina  Oilbs*  (twin),  born  Jnly  27,  1824;  died  by 

drowning  Nov.  6,  1829,  aged  five. 

1682 —  u.  SOPHBONIA  OsoooD*  (twin),  born  Jnly  27,  1824;  married 

David  Tnllar,  son  of  Abraham  Perley  of  Ipswich 
in  1861;  and  died  in  Ipswich  March  14,  1863. 

1633 — ui.  David',  born  Nov.  20,  1826.  See  family  numbered 
”  1633.” 

1684— IV.  Janb  Dolb*,  bora  Feb.  6,  1829;  died  Jnly  23,  1848,  aged 
fourteen. 

1686 — V.  Salina  Gilbs*,  bora  Ang.  29,  1830;  married  Daniel 
Harris  Hale  of  Rowley  (published  April  24, 1861). 

1686 —  VI.  Fbblet*,  born  Ang.  12,  1832.  See  family  numbered 

”  1686.” 

1687 —  VII.  Elizabeth  E.*,  bora  Nov.  21,  1833;  married  Edward, 

son  of  Daniel  and  Ann  (Hallet)  Dole  (published 
May  31,  1853). 

998 

Joseph  Dole  Plumer'^,  bom  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  Jan. 
20,  1771.  He  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Dea.  John 
and  Dorothy  (Whitmore)  Huse  Aug.  10,  1797.  She  was 
bom  Aug.  31,  1775.  They  removed  to  Ohio  about  1817, 
and  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  Plumer’s  uncle  William.  Mr. 
Plumer  died  about  1854. 
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Their  children  were  born  in  Newbury,  as  follows : — 

1638 — I.  Ebenbzeb  Huse',  born  Not.  12,  1767. 

1689—11.  Mabt  Dole*,  born  Jnly  14,  1769;  died  in  1818. 

1640 —  ni.  Hannah  Woodbbidoe*,  born  Sept.  4,  1800. 

1641 —  IV.  Habbiman’,  born  April  6,  1802. 

1642 —  Y.  Rebeooa  Hill*,  born  Sept.  6,  1803. 

1643 —  VI.  Habbiet  Dobotht*,  born  May  25,  1805;  married - 

Nye. 

1644—  VII.  Melinda  Ann*,  born  Oct.  6,  1806. 

1645—  viiL  Sabah  Huse*,  baptized  in  West  Newbury  May  — ,  1810. 

1000 

Paul  PLUMER^  born  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  Sept.  8, 1774. 
He  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Hannah 
(Pearson)  Plumer  (  )  Nov.  29,  1797 ;  and  died  Nov. 

21, 1817,  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  She  died  Aug.  20, 1881. 
Their  children  were  born  in  Newbury,  as  follows : — 

1646 —  I.  Glabisba*,  bom  April  25,  1798;  married  Joseph  Noyes 

Sept  28,  1831.  He  died  in  1834. 

1647 —  II.  Eliza*,  bora  Oct  20,  1799;  married  Atkinson  Stan  wood 

in  1823;  and  died  in  1832. 

1648 —  III.  Ltdia*,  bora  Sept.  26, 1801;  married  Moses  Knight;  and 

died  Jnne  20, 1877. 

1649—  IV.  William*,  bora  Dec.  21,  1803.  See  family  numbered 

“  1649.” 

1650 —  V.  Mabt*,  bora  Nov.  22,  1805. 

1651—  VI.  Jddith  Ann*,  born  Feb.  29,  1808;  married  Charles  Os* 

good  of  Amesbnry  April  — ,  1885;  and  died  Oet. 
— ,  1885. 

1008 

Silas  Plumer^,  born  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1783. 
He  was  a  yeoman,  and  lived  in  his  native  town.  He 
married  Hannah  Harmon,  daughter  of  William  and  Lydia 
(Bragdon)  Moulton  Nov.  18,  1804.  She  died  June  18, 
1885,  aged  fifty-two;  and  he  died  Jan.  8,  1888,  aged 
fifty-four. 

Their  children  were  born  in  Newbury,  as  follows: — 

1652 —  I.  Nathaniel  Moulton*,  ,born  Ang.  13, 1805;  died  Ang. 

1,  1827,  aged  twenty-one. 

1653 —  II.  Hannah*,  born  Jan.  29,  1808;  died  Ang.  25,  1812,  aged 

four. 
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1654 —  III.  Richabd  Page®,  born  July  5,  1810.  See  family  num¬ 

bered  “  1654.” 

1655 —  IV.  Hannah  Habmon®,  born  Aug.  16,  1813;  married  Isaac, 

son  of  Simon  and  Sarah  (Lunt)  Adams  Feb.  6, 1835 ; 
and  died  about  1836. 

1656—  V.  Silas®,  born  Sept.  17, 1816.  See  family  numbered  ”165^” 

1657 —  VI.  Mabt  Dole*,  born  Dec.  14,  1818;  married  William,  son 

of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Goodwin)  Hale,  Jan.  4, 
1845.  He  was  born  May  27,  1820. 

1658—  VII.  Abigail  M.®,  born  Jan.  28,  1821;  married  William  Wil¬ 

liams,  son  of  Joseph  and  Eunice  (Noyes)  Perkins, 
Dec.  3,  1850.  He  was  born  May  15,  1814.  They 
lived  in  Newbury. 

1659 —  VIII.  Adeline  S.®,  born  Feb.  18,  1823;  married  Ptfnl,  son  of 

Paul  and - (Willet)  Floyd  of  Rowley,  July  7, 1844. 

1600 — IX.  Paul®,  born  Jan.  10, 1826;  married  Dorothy  Nye  (daugh¬ 
ter  of  No.  1643)  Feb.  — ,  1857;  and  had  no  children. 
1661 — X.  Joanna  A.®,  born  Dec.  14,  1830;  married  Stephen,  son 
of  Alexander  and  Hannah  (Fawcett)  Allen,  May  25, 
1854. 

1018 

John  Moody  Plumer^,  born  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  March 
2, 1797.  He  married  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sam¬ 
uel  and  Sarah  Edgerly  of  Rowley  June  3,  1855.  He  died 
July  11,  1861 ;  and  she  died  seventeen  days  later,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six. 

Children . — 

1682 — I.  Sabah  Moody®,  born  May  3,  1857;  married,  first,  David 

Henry,  son  of  Silas  and  Henrietta  (Rutherford) 
Poor,  in  Ipswich,  Oct.  13,  1880;  he  died  Nov.  1, 
1881;  and  she  married,  second,  Stephen  M.,  son  of 
John  W.  and  Elizabeth  (Lord)  Ross,  Oct.  -,  1882. 
1668 — II.  John  Moody®,  bom  Nov.  7,  1860,  in  Newbury.  Sec 

family  numbered  “  1663.” 

1041 

Bbadstreet  Plumer^,  bom  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  Dec. 
26, 1805.  He  married  Martha  Waldron  of  Dover ;  and 
died  in  Newburyport. 

Children : — 

1664 —  I.  Fbank®;  died  young. 

1665 —  II.  Amanda®;  married  Alexander  Vaughn. 

(2b  be  continued.') 
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16.  Edward  Lee,  son  of  Edward  and  Hannah  (Al¬ 
lin)  Lee,  was  born  in  Manchester,  Nov.  29,  1729,  and 
died  there  Dec.  23,  1793.  His  father  died  at  sea,  leaving 
his  widow  with  12  young  children  in  straitened  circum¬ 
stances.  Edward  Lee  early  went  to  sea,  and  was  in  Lis¬ 
bon,  Nov.  1,  1755,  when  that  city  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  great  earthquake.  In  course  of  time  he  became  rude 
and  profane  and  a  “  great  sinner,”  as  he  later  expressed 
it.  In  the  winter  of  17 63  he  was  converted  by  the  Rev. 
John  Cleaveland  at  Chebacco,  and  became  a  fervid  ex- 
horter  and  famous  character.  He  desired  to  become  a 
minister,  but  was  dissuaded  on  account  of  his  lack  of 
education.  He  loved  little  children  and  was  very  affec¬ 
tionate  with  them.  He  exerted  a  very  powerful  influence 
for  good  in  his  community. 

“  The  writer  can  remember  as  well  as  if  it  were  yester¬ 
day,  his  appearance  in  the  house  of  God — his  silver  locks, 
his  heavenly  smile,  and  humble  attitude,  standing  from 
the  time  public  worship  began  until  it  ended — bending 
over  his  seat  and  making  a  gentle  motion  with  his  head 
and  his  right  hand,  as  if  to  say  Amen  to  every  word. 
Such  was  his  singular  appearance  that  the  eyes  of 
strangers  would  be  always  turned  to  him.”* 

Two  accounts  of  his  life  were  published.  First,  Tract 
No.  379  of  the  American  Tract  Society,!  and,  second, 
“  The  Apostolic  Fisherman,  A  Tale  of  the  Last  Century, 
by  an  Aged  Relative,”  published  by  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union.  In  the  preface  of  the  latter,  dated  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19,  1848,  Rev.  Benjamin  C.  Cutler 
of  St.  Ann’s  Rectory  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  and  “  presents  to  the  public  as  a  most  remarkable 

*The  Apostolic  Fisbermao,  p.  1  et  seq. 

tAccount  of  Services  of  Edward  Lee  to  the  Methodist  Charch, 
collected  by  Mrs.  Martha  Lee  of  Manchester,  and  rewritten  by  Rev. 
George  B.  Cheever,  D.  D. 
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record  of  devotional  piety.”  “The  Shepherd  of  Salis¬ 
bury  Plain  ”  and  the  “  Dairyman’s  Daughter  ”  are,  in 
his  judgment,  no  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  pious  than  is  Edward  Lee,  the  subject  of  this 
authentic  narrative.  Copies  are  extremely  rare,  but  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Historic  Genealogical  Society  Library  in  Boston. 

He  was  buried  on  Christmas  Day.*  A  plain  stone  is 
marked :  “  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  devotedly  pious 
Edward  Lee. 

“  If  real  worth  demand  a  tear, 

Stop,  Reader  1  pay  the  tribute  here  ; 

The  godly  man  beneath  this  stone. 

Equalled  by  few,  excelled  by  none.” 

The  Salem  Gazette  noticed  his  death  as  follows : — 
“  Manchester,  December  22,  1793.  This  day  Mr.  Edward 
Lee  of  this  town  departed  this  life,  evidently  to  a  better 
world,  aged  sixty-four  years.  He  was  for  the  last  thirty- 
four  years  of  his  life  such  a  shining  character  for  moral¬ 
ity,  religion  and  piety,  in  a  steady  and  constant  course, 
that  it  is  universally  thought  by  the  people  of  this  town 
that  what  was  said  of  Job  may  truly  be  said  of  Mr.  Lee, 

‘  There  is  none  like  him  in  all  the  earth,  a  perfect  and 
upright  man,  one  that  feareth  God  and  escheweth  evil.’ 
He  apparently  met  with  his  happy  change  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  parish  during  a  remarkable  revival  of  the  work  of 
God,  under  the  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the  great 
Reformation  from  Popery,  by  a  large  number  of  ministers 
of  Christ,  who  have  since,  in  general,  fallen  asleep  in 
Jesus.  The  great  work  evidently  began  in  December, 
1763,  and  was  surprisingly  glorious  through  the  following 
winter.  A  large  number  of  persons  apparently  became 
new  creatures  in  Christ  and  brought  forth  fruit,  some 
thirty  and  some  sixty  fold ;  and  if  any  one  of  them 
brought  forth  an  hundred  fold,  the  subjects  of  that  gra¬ 
cious  work  who  are  yet  alive  will,  with  one  consent,  say, 
‘  It  was  Edward  Lee.’  ‘  The  world  beheld  the  glorious 
change,  and  did  Thy  hand  confess.’ 

“  His  minister  would  often  say,  ‘  I  am  but  a  babe  to 
brother  Lee — I  prize  his  prayers  more  than  gold.’  ” 

For  an  account  of  his  conversion,  see  “  A  Short  and  Plain 

*Lamson's  History  of  Manchester,  p.  325. 
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Narrative,”  etc.,  by  John  Cleaveland,  A.  M.,  Boston, 
1767,  p.  15. 

Edward  Lee  married,  Feb.  10,  1751-2,  Eunice  Allen, 
who  died  in  1813,  probably  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and 
Lydia  (Tuck)  Allen. 

Children,  all  born  in  Manchester: — 

Eunice,  b.  Sept,  14,  1752;  m.  Oct.  1,  1772,  John  Hooker. 

Edward,  b.  Sept.  14,  1754;  lost  at  sea,  March,  1770. 

Jeremiah  Allen,  b.  Nov.  17,  1756;  lost  at  sea,  Nov.  1774. 

JosiAH,  b.  June  14,  1759;  d.  April  25,  1836;  probably  m.,  Dec. 
25, 1783,  Mrs.  Anne  Edwards,  b.  1763,  d.  Aug.  16,  1833,  ae. 
70  y.  Children:  (1)  Josiah,  b.  Sept.  23,  1784;  (2)  Josiab, 
b.  Sept.  9,  1786;  (3)  William,  b.  July  11,  1789;  (4)  Edward, 
b.  July  4,  1796,  living  1836;  (5)  John,  b.  Oct.  20,  1798;  (6) 
Henry,  b.  Sept.  17,  1803.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,* 
and  was  survived  by  son  Edward  only. 

Lydia,  b.  May  26,  1765;  m.  Mar.  30,  1790,  Aber  Allen. 

Sarah,  b.  June  18,  1767;  m.  (int.)  Dec.  4,  1790,  Moses  Sargent  of 
Hopkinton.  She  was  familiarly  known  as  “  Mistress  Sarah." 

Amos,  b.  Oct.  22,  1769;  perhaps  a  Lieut,  in  the  militia;  m. 
March  26,  1791,  Mrs.  Marcy  Thorn  Dodge,  who  d.  in  1804, 
ae.  S3  y.  Children:  (1)  Amos,  b.  Dec.  4, 1791;  (2)  Mercy 
Thorn,  b.  Sept.  4,  1793;  (3)  Edward,  b.  Sept.  6,  1795;  (4) 
Nabby,  b.  Sept.  8, 1797;  (5)  Lydia,  b.  March  2,  1800.  He 
may  have  m.,  2d  (int.),  July  1,  1804,  Margaret  Burnham  of 
Ipswich. 

Abioaii.,  b.  Jan.  14,  1772;  unm.  1793,  and  mentioned  in  her 
father’s  will.t 

Elizabeth,  b.  June  6,  1774;  unm.  1793,  and  mentioned  in  her 
father's  win;t  perhaps m.  (int.),  Aug.  20, 1794,  Isaac  Russell. 

Hannah,  b.  March  15,  1763  ;  m.  Jan.  20, 1787,  Nathaniel  Coalby 
or  Colby  of  Hopkinton. 

17.  Capt.  Isaac  Lee,  son  of  Edward  and  Hannah 
(Allen)  Lee,  was  born  Dec.  12,  1738,  in  Manchester,  and 
died  there  March  14,  1806.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  Manchester.  In  1775  he  was  on 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence  with  John  Lee,  Esq., 
and  Lieut.  Aaron  Lee.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  officer. 
In  1775  he  was  voted  sargent  for  a  half  company,  but 
refused  the  position.  In  1776  he  was  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  to  take  care  of  the  watch  for  the  British, 
and  also  chairman  of  a  committee  in  1775  to  lay  out  con¬ 
venient  places  to  intrench  the  town.  He  was  chairman  of 

•Essex  Probate  Files,  No.  16,629. 
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the  Committee  of  Correspondeuce,  Safety  and  Enspection 
in  1779,  and  on  the  committee  to  settle  prices  in  1779. 
He  was  moderator  and  selectman,  1785,  1791, 1792, 1794. 
Feb.  21,  1782,  on  the  petition  of  Winthrop  Sargent,  etc., 
he  was  commissioned  captain  of  the  ship  “Polly,”  a 
privateer.  He  was  also  captain  of  the  “Neptune,”  1776- 
8.  His  estate  was  appraised  at  about  $10,000,  among 
the  items  being  his  dwelling  house,  30  tracts  of  land,  a 
pair  of  pistols,  gun,  and  silver  mounted  hanger,  and  8 
feather  beds,  books,  and  notes  due  from  Hon.  William 
Gray,  etc.  He  was  called  Isaac  Lee,  “  gentleman,”  in  the 
records.  He  married,  Nov.  20,  1760,  Rachel  Hooper, 
who  died  Dec.  14, 1835,  aged  97  years  9  months. 

Children,  born  in  Manchester : — 

28.  Isaac,  b.  Oct.  11,  1761;  d.  1840. 

Winthrop,  b.  Dec.  13,  1763;  d.  Jan.  19, 1843;  yeoman;  m.  1st, 
Jan.  13, 1785,  Lucy  Danford  (Danforth);  m.  2d,  Feb.  18, 1803, 
Janny  (Jane)  Morgan.  Children,  by  1st  wife,  all  b.  in 

Manchester:  (1)  Lucy,  b.  Sept.  13,  1785;  m. - Porter. 

(2)  Winthrop,  b.  Sept.  24,  1787.  (3)  Annes,  b.  May  11,  1790; 

m.  -  Girdler.  (4)  Hannah,  b.  Dec.  26,  1792;  m.  - 

Stacey.  (5)  Andrew,  b.  April  19,  1795.  Children  by  2d 
wife,  b.  in  Manchester:  (6)  Jeney,  b.  March  26, 1804.  (7) 

Jane,  b.  Dec.  2,  1804;  m. - Wells.  (8)  Edward,  b.  Nov. 

29,  1805;  living  in  1835.  (9)  Lucretia  P.,  m. - Marshall. 

Andrew,  b.  June  16,  1766;  d.  May  30,  1793. 

Rachel,  b.  Oct.  5, 1768;  d.  July  22,  1770. 

Jacob,  b.  June  1,  1771;  d.  abt.  1780. 

29.  John,  b.  July  20,  1773;  d.  July  16,  1833. 

Rachel,  b.  Feb.  10,  1776;  m.  Sept.  80,  1796,  David  Colby,  Esq., 
of  Hopkinton. 

Annise,  bp.  June  21,  1778;  d.  April  14,  1779. 

Jacob,  b.  Nov.  27,  1780;  d.  July  7,  1812;  m.  (int.)  Sept.  22, 
1802,  Elizabeth  Goldsmith  of  Andover.  She  d.  Dec.  6, 1839, 
ae.  56  y.  Children:  (1)  Jacob,  b.  Dec.  1,  1803;  (2)  Pamelia, 
b.  Oct.  16,  1805;  (3)  Elizabeth,  b.  July  6,  1809. 

18.  Nathan  Lee,  son  of  Deacon  Benjamin  and  Mary 
(Stevens)  Lee,  was  born  in  Manchester,  Jan.  22,  1736-7. 
He  married,  Dec.  18,  1760,  Sarah  Searls,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Sarah  Searls,  who  was  bom  in  Manchester, 
Oct.  4,  1736.  He  removed  to  Moultonborough,  N.  H., 
with  his  brothers,  between  1774  and  1777,  taking  with 
him  most  of  his  family.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier. 
A  Nathan  Lee  was  the  first  settler  of  Ira,  Vermont,  and 
was  selectman  in  1779. 
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Children,  born  in  Manchester,  except  the  last : 

Nathan,  b.  July  11,  1762;  perhaps  m..  May  22, 1787,  Elizabeth 
Allen.  Chn. :  (1)  Nathan,  b.  Nov.  10,  1787,  who  prob.  m. 
at  Dover,  Sept.  29,  1809,  Bulah  Bradford,  who  d.  a  widow 
Aug.  2.3,  1833,  ae.  50  y.,  and  had  2  chn.;  (2)  Elizabeth,  b. 
June  28,  1797;  (3)  Jacob  (twin),  b.  Jan.  6,  1800;  (4)  Sally 
(twin),  b.  Jan.  6,  1800;  (5)  Glaracey,  b.  Sept.  15,  1804. 

Israel,  b.  Nov.  10,  1763;  d.  Oct.  10,  1802;  m.  May  19,  1789, 
Margaret  Presson.  Chn. :  (1)  Israel  (twin),  b.  Nov.  5, 1789; 
(2)  Margaret  (twin),  b.  Nov.  5, 1789,  perhaps  m.  Jan.  11, 1818, 
Levi  Tuck;  (3)  Ariel  Parrish,  b.  Feb.  6, 1796,  d.  Sept.  3, 1875, 
a  mariner,  m.  Dec.  11, 1821,  Anna  Stone,  b.  June  23,  1797,d. 
Oct.  8,  1843,  4  chn.;  (4)  Peggy,  b.  Jan.  11,  1798;  (5)  Nancy, 
b.  Feb.  15,  1800,  perhaps  m.  Sept.  23,  1823,  James  P.  Lee. 

Ebenezeb,  b.  Oct.  19,  1765. 

Sabah,  b.  June  14,  1767 ;  perhaps  m.,  Dec.  4,  1790,  Moses  Sar¬ 
gent  of  Hopkinton. 

Oliver,  b.  Nov.  13,  1768;  d.  April  26, 1769. 

Oliver,  b.  Feb.  13,  1770. 

Malachi,  b.  Aug.  1,  1771,  “  aud  drowned  in  Winapessocket 
pond  or  lost  on  the  land  so  that  he  was  not  found  on  the 
20th  day  of  April,  1775. ”• 

Lucy,  b.  Feb.  4,  1773;  perhaps  m.  (int.)  Oct.  14, 1804,  Willard 
Porter. 

Lois,  b.  Aug.  11,  1774. 

Malachi,  b.  “  in  Moulton-Borough,  May  3rd,  1777.”* 

19.  Capt.  Nehemiah  Ler,  son  of  Deacon  Benjamin 
and  Mary  (SteveiLs)  Lee,  was  born  in  Manchester,  April 
80,  1739,  and  <lied  in  Moulton  borough,  N.  H.,  Oct.  6, 
1792.  He  married,  on  Nov.  24,  1763,  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Rebekah  Tewksbury.  He  was  a  tithingman 
in  Manchester.  He  is  said  to  have  served  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  as  a  captain  under  Gen.  Stark  and  under  Washington.! 
He  removed  to  Moultonboroiigh,  N.  H.,  with  his  brothers, 
about  1776. 

Children,  all  born  in  Manchester  except  the  last  three  : 

Nehemiah,  b.  May  6,  1765;  d.  in  Sandwich,  N.  TI.,  March  7, 
1802;  perhaps  m.,  at  Marlboro,  April  5,  1789,  Lydia  Paine. 

Samvel,  b.  May  1,  1766;  d.  May  25,  1807,  at  Sandwich,  N.  H,; 

m,,  1st,  Peggy - .  Cliild  :  (1)  Betsey,  d.  about  1875  at 

Edwardsburg,  Mich.;  m.  late  in  life, - Wilkinson.  Sam¬ 

uel  Lee  m.,  2d,  April  27,  1800,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Joseph 

'Record  of  Nathan  Lee,  owned  by  his  g.  grandson,  John  Lee  Am¬ 
brose  of  Cambridge. 

tOn  authority  of  Col.  John  R.  Lee. 
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and  Mary  Webster  of  Weare,  N.  H.  Children  :  (2)  Mary, 
b.  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  May  15,  1801;  d.  at  Edwardsbnrgh, 
Mich.;  m.,  1st,  at  Monltonboro,  X.H.,  June  14,  1820,  Jesse 
Qnimby,  and  had  3  dans,  and  1  son.  She  m.,  2d,  May  14, 
1839,  Wilson  Blackmer  of  Edwardsbnrgh,  Mich.,  and  had 

1  son.  (3)  Joseph  Webster,  b.  Jan.  10,  1807;  d.  Aug.  24, 
1874,  at  Edwardsbnrgh,  Mich.;  m.  Oct.  16,  1829,  Maria,  dan. 
of  Moses  and  Miriam  (Tyler)  Hastings,  and  had  3  sons  and 

2  dans.,  including  Ednah  Silver,  b.  Jan.  31,  1835,  at  Sand¬ 
wich,  N.  H.;  d.  Nov.  14,  1912,  at  Riverside,  Cali.;  m.,  April 
30,  1862,  Rev.  Berry  Edmiston,  father  of  Joseph  Lee,  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cali.,  b.  Oct.  12,  1867,  at  Bakerstown,  Pa., 
who  has  compiled  a  list  of  Deacon  Benjamin  Lee's  de¬ 
scendants. 

Benjamin,  b.  Feb.  12,  1768;  d.  1855. 

30.  Asa,  b.  May  19,  1769;  d.  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Feb.  20,  1848. 
Rebekah,  b.  Jan.  21,  1771;  d.  March  12,  1855,  at  Moulton- 

borongh,  N.  H.;  m.,  Nov.  — ,  1792,  John  Rogers. 

Ezekiel,  b.  May  12,  1773;  drowned  near  MouUonborough,  N. 
H,,  July  3,  1789. 

Sabah,  b.  April  2,  1775;  d.  in  N.  H.,  July  3,  1794. 

31.  John,  b.  in  Monltonborougb,  N.  H.,  Feb.  9,  1777;  d.  March  19, 

1861. 

Ana,  b.  in  Monltonborougb,  N.  H.,  Oct.  8,  1779;  d.  1873;  per¬ 
haps  m.,  Dec.  29,  1802,  David  Preston  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
Deborah,  b.  in  Monltonborougb,  N.  H.,  Jnly  31,  1784;  d.  June 
8,  1850;  m. - Cox. 

20.  Capt.  Samuel  LEE,8on  of  Justice  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Tarring)  Lee,  was  born  Oct.  21,  1714,  and  died  Dec.  20, 
1779,  in  Manchester.  He  married,  first,  June  30, 1737,  De¬ 
borah  Hill,  daughter  of  John  Hill,  who  died  Dec.  23,  1739. 
He  married,  second  (int.),  June  26,  1743,  Mary  Raymond 
of  Beverly,  a  sister  of  Joanna  Raymond  who  married 
Capt.  Samuel’s  brother  Col.  John  Lee,  a  daughter  of  Capt. 
Ebenezer  Raymond,  born  March  24,  1722,  died  Nov. 
11,  1763.  He  married,  third,  Oct.  25,  1759,  his  cousin, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Lee  Mastera,  born  April  24,  1726,  daughter 
of  Capt.  Nathaniel  (^See  family  No.  10')  and  Elizabeth 
(Benet)  Lee,  who  survived  him.  In  1762  he  was  made 
a  captain  of  militia.  He  was  elected  a  selectman  in  1752, 
1754,  and  1755.  Captain  Lee  was  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  citizens  of  Manchester,  and  his  name  appears  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  town  records,  as  moderator,  member  of 
important  town  committees,  or  town  ofificer,  and  he  was  for 
years  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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It  is  probable  that  Captain  Lee  was  of  Tory  convic¬ 
tions,  though  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  took  no  active 
part  in  the  great  struggle  in  any  way.  He  lived  at  home 
during  the  war,  and  finding  that  he  was  taxed  more  than 
his  due  share,  and  haviug  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
he  protested  with  considerable  vigor.  “  Samuel  Lee,"*  a 
man  of  considerable  note  in  his  day,  had  many  grievances 
against  the  town,  of  which  record  remains  in  various 
communications,  drawn  up  with  a  good  deal  of  care  and 
forcibly  worded,  and  signed  with  a  flourish  and  in  a  bold 
hand,  ‘  Sirs,  yo^  most  Humble  &  Devoted  Serv*  Sam’^ 
Lee.’  .  .  .  One  dated  13  March,  1779,  addressed  to  the 
‘  Inhabytence  of  the  Town  of  Manchester,’  declares  his 
belief  that  ‘  Turkish  Laws  are  much  Preffarable  and 
Juster  than  the  Assessors  conduct  in  Manchester  at  Pres¬ 
ent  is.’  .  .  .  He  signs  himself  ‘  an  Abused  and  imposed 
upon  Inhabitant  of  Manchester.’  This  wrathful  commu¬ 
nication  was  ‘  to  be  Exhibted  to  the  Inhabytenc  of  s* 
Town,  before  your  Choyce  of  Town  Officers.’  ”  In 
another  letter  he  says,  “  letts  all  fare  alike  in  taxation, 
and  then  I  am  Content  to  be  Pointed  at.”  On  March  17, 
1777,  “  34thly  was  Voatedf  that  the  Constable  Jacob 
Tewxbury  should  strain  on  Capt.  Samuel  Lee’s  Estate  for 
his  Taxes  in  yeare  1775.  John  Lee  Esqr  [his  brother] 
enters  his  Dissent,”  as  did  his  cousin  Lt.  Aaron  Lee.  In 
1779  it  was  “Voted  to  Chuse  a  Commett  to  converse 
with  Capt.  Sam'i  Lee  About  his  Tax.” 

Capt.  Lee  followed  the  business  of  his  father,  that  is, 
he  was  a  builder  of  houses  and  a  merchant.  He  built 
the  famous  “  Lee  mansion  ”  at  Marblehead.  He  had  for 
many  years  a  license  to  sell  spirituous  liquors,  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  fisheries  and  infirm  in  body  in  1755,  as  he 
tells  us  in  a  petition  to  the  General  Court.  He  was  also 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  was  appointed  a  coroner  Jan. 
11,  1755.  “He  was  an  active  and  useful  citizen  and  high¬ 
ly  respected  in  Manchester.”  J  He  made  a  number  of 
trips  to  England,  owned  a  number  of  slaves  and  some 
fine  silver,  part  of  which  descended  to  his  great-grand¬ 
children.  He  inherited  the  coat  of  arms  and  the  parch¬ 
ment  pedigree  brought  over  by  his  father.  “  Mr.  [D.  L.] 
Bingham,  in  whose  family  I  boarded  while  teaching  in 

*Lamson's  History  of  Manchester,  pp.  829-330. 

tManchester  Town  Records,  v.  II,  pp.  160  and  172. 

IE.  W.  Leach’s  History  of  Manchester  (MS.),  p.  272. 
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Manchester,  used  to  relate  traditions  of  the  splendor  (for 
those  days)  of  the  manner  in  which  Samuel  and  John, 
brothers  of  Jeremiah,  lived.  He  remembered  the  survi¬ 
vors  of  their  slaves,  particularly  ‘  Black  Sarah  ’  Porter 
and  ‘  Greece  Lee.’  Black  Sarah  wore  a  gay  turban  and 
was  a  true  African  queen  in  appearance.  She  lived  with 
Henr^'  Lee,  Esq.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bingham’s  comment  on  the 
Lee  family  was  that  they  exerted  a  wonderful  influence 
through  all  the  years  of  early  Manchester  history  by  their 
intelligence  and  good  breeding  and  enterprise.  They 
were  public-spirited  men,  .  .  .  and  the  leading  family  in 
the  town.  They  were  ship-owners  and  importers  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  earlier  standards,  and  they  traveled  and  enter¬ 
tained  prominent  members  of  the  country.  The  women 
of  the  family  were  educated  in  private  classes,  usually  at 
some  clergyman’s  house.”*  He  was  called  Samuel  Lee, 
“  gentleman,”  in  the  records. 

His  willf  was  dated  at  Manchester  in  1762  and  pro¬ 
bated  in  1780,  and  names  his  wife  Lydia,,  his  father 
Samuel  Lee,  Esq.,  his  grandfather  Deacon  Samuel  Lee, 
his  son  Samuel  Lee,  his  daughters  Deborah,  Mary  [Tuck], 
Ruth  Raymond,  Lydia,  and  made  his  wife  Lydia  and  son- 
in-law  William  Tuck,  executors.  One  of  his  slaves,  a 
waiting  maid,  “  he  bequeathed  to  his  wife  and  her  heirs 
forever.”!  He  left  £4.  to  the  town  of  Manchester  for 
schools,  to  his  wife  all  the  goods  which  she  brought  with 
her,  a  carriage  horse  and  landaulet,  etc.,  a  negro  woman 
Taff  and  mulatto  boy  Troy  (who  served  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion),  and  1/2  the  house  which  his  father,  Samuel  Lee, 
Esq.,  left  to  his  son  Samuel  Lee  (4th),  who  died  a  minor, 
and  the  improvement  of  all  the  lands  bought  of  his 
grandfather.  Deacon  Samuell  Lee,  near  his  Mansion  House, 
etc.  He  makes  provision  for  possible  unborn  children 
and  provides  that  all  minor  children  are  to  be  maintained 
out  of  his  estate  and  to  be  well  schooled,  “  as  I  have 
schooled  my  daughter  Mary,”  etc.  In  his  inventory  were 
many  tracts  of  land,  1  mansion  house,  and  chaise  house, 
2  dwelling  houses,  3  pews,  a  boat,  etc.,  a  carbine,  a  sword, 
a  cutlass,  etc.,  pewter  plate  marked,  negro  woman  Taff, 
girl  Sarah  and  boy  Greece,  etc. 

*The  Lees  of  Marblehead  (MS.),  by  Mrs.  H.  F.  Parker. 

tEssex  Probate  Files,  No.  16,650. 

ILamson’s  History  of  Manchester,  p.  82. 
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Children,  by  first  wife,  born  in  Manchester  : 

Deborah,  b.  May  4,  1738;  m.  Jan.  28,  1757,  her  cousin  James 
Lee,  at  Hampton,  b.  Feb.  3,  1734-5;  d.  at  Halifax  Goal, 
July  or  Aug.,  1781,  son  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  Lee.  (See  fam¬ 
ily  No.  S4-) 

Samuell,  b.  Dec.  20,  1739;  d.  May  8,  1759. 

Children  by  second  wife,  bom  in  Manchester  : 

Mart,  b.  June  10,  1744;  d.  Aug.  8,  1778;  m.  Nov.  24,  1763, 
Capt.  William  Tuck,  of  Beverly,  b.  July  5,  1741;  d.  March, 
1826.  He  commanded  the  privateer  “Remington”  during 
the  Revolution,  took  many  prizes,  was  captured,  but  es¬ 
caped.  He  was  collector  of  the  Gloucester  district,  1796- 
1802;  justice  of  the  peace;  a  country  doctor,  and  a  man  of 
great  energy.  Dr.  William  Bentley  said  that  he  had  the 
greatest  influence  among  the  people  of  Manchester  after 
the  death  of  Col.  John  Lee  (No.  21).  Children;  (1)  Wil¬ 
liam,  b.  April  10,  1764;  d.  Sept.,  1765.  (2)  William,  b.  April 
15,  1766;  d.  Jnly  9,  1846.  (3)  Samuel  Lee,  b.  Oct.  25, 1768; 
m.,  had  5  children,  among  them  Samuel  Lee,  jr.  (4)  Debo¬ 
rah  Lee,  b.  July  14,  1770;  m.  Deacon  Delucena  L.  Bingham, 
b.  1766,  d.  Oct.  25,  1837;  town  clerk,  29  years;  representa¬ 
tive,  1824;  postmaster,  34  years;  deacon,  32  years.  Had  (a) 
Aurelia  T.,  b.  Oct.  4,  1800;  (b)  Debby,  b.  May  23,  1793;  (c) 
Delucena  Lathrop,  jr.,  b.  Feb.  5,  1789;  (d)  Elizabeth  Sewall, 
b.  Oct.  4,  1819;  (e)  Henry  Lee  Tuck,  b.  May  8,  1805;  (f) 
Lucinda,  b.  Aug.  3,  1798;  (g)  Lucretia  Huntington,  b.  July 
14,  1795;  (h)  Luther,  b.  Aug.  11,  1808;  (i)Mary  L.,  b.  March 
18,  1790;  (j)  Rufus  Lothrop,  b.  Nov.  10,  1791;  (k)  William 
T.,  b.  April  8,  1797.  (5)  Sewall,  b.  Oct.  11,  1771;  d.  Jan.  7, 
1772.  (6)  Jacob,  b.  Jan.  12,  1773;  d.  June  6, 1773;  (7)  Mary, 
bp.  Sept.  11,  1774;  d.  Dec.  29,  1812.  (8)  Jacob,  bp.  Feb.  11, 
1776 ;  d.,  ae.  6  m.  (9)  Warren,  b.  April  25, 1777.  (10)  a  child, 
b.  July,  1778;  d.,  ae.  1  day.  William  Tuck,  Esq.,  m.,  2d,  April 
30,  1779,  Mistress  Elizabeth  Lee,  dau.  Capt.  Richard  Lee, 
gent.  (No.  13),  of  Salem.  They  had  8  chn.,  among  them 
Capt.  Henry,  b.  April  21,  1783;  d.  at  sea,  Sept.  11,  1810;  m. 
Dec.  28,  1806,  Joanna  II.  Drew;  and  Levi,  b.  March  13,  1793; 
d.  at  sea,  Nov.,  1821;  m.  Jan.  11,  1818,  Margaret  Lee,  b. 
Jan.  11,  1798,  daughter  of  Israel  Lee.  Mrs.  Tuck  d.  April 
1,  1793,  a.  42  y.  2  m.,  and  Squire  Tuck  m.,  3d.,  Jan.  2,  1801, 
Lydia  Babcock,  dau.  William  and  Lydia  (Kitfield),  who  d. 
Feb.  7,  1804,  a.  30  y.  She  had  2  chn.,  of  whom  Lydia,  b. 
Sept.  10,  1802,  m.,  Jan.  30, 1823,  Asa  Osborn,  jr.,  of  Beverly. 
Squire  Tuck  m.,  4th,  June  22,  1807,  Polly  Morgan,  who  d. 
March  4,  1847,  a  77  y.  She  had  3  chn.,  among  them  Eveline, 
b.  Aug.  2,  1809;  m.,  July  4,  1831,  Capt.  Charles  Leach. 
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Rebkcoa,  bp.  April  10,  1748;  d.  April  16, 1748. 

Rebecca,  b.  April  8,  1749;  d.  before  Aug.,  1750. 

Rebecca,  b.  Aug.  6,  1750;  d.  Aug.  31,  1750. 

Ebenezer  Raymoxd,  b.  July  26,  1751;  d.  Dec.  30,  1751. 

Ruth  Raymond,  bp.  July  29,  1753;  ni.  May  21,  1772,  Sewell 
Tuck  of  Beverly,  prob.  a  brother  of  Capt.  William  Tuck. 
He  d.  in  1787.  No  issue. 

Children  by  third  wife,  born  in  Manchester : 

Samuel,  b.  Sept.  21,  1760;  d.  Oct.  21,  1760. 

Samuel,  bp.  Jan.  17,  1762 ;  d.  before  1768. 

Jacob,  bp.  Feb.  27,  1763;  prob.  d.  young. 

Lydia,  b.  Aug.  9,  1764;  d.  Jan.  28,  1785. 

32.  Henby,  b.  Aug.  28,  1766;  d.  Jan.  11,  1844. 

Samuel,  b.  March  31,  1768;  d.  April  13,  1768. 

Nathaniel,  b.  May  15,  1771;  d.  June  3,  1771. 

21.  Col.  John  Lee,  son  of  Justice  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Tarring)  Lee,  was  born  Feb.  12,  1715-6,  in  Manchester, 
and  died  at  Marblehead,  Aug.  24,  1789.  He  married,  at 
Beverly,  June  16,  1737,  Joanna  Raymond,  born  May  4, 
1715,  died  Aug.  20,  1811,  daughter  of  Capt.  Ebenezer 
and  Joanna  (Herrick)  Raymond,  and  a  granddaughter  of 
Capt.  William  Raymond  of  the  Canadian  Expedition  in 
1690.  Col.  John  Lee  made  his  first  official  appearance  in 
1737  as  a  town  officer,  and  the  records  from  that  day 
contain  many  entries  of  his  name.  In  1744  the  Town 
Wharff  was  let  to  Robert  Herrick  and  John  Lee,  3rd,  for 
lOs.  In  1753,  Capt.  John  Lee,  Mr.  Thomas  Lee  (his 
cousin),  and  Capt.  Samuell  Lee  were  on  a  committee  to 
settle  a  controversy  as  to  squatters  on  commoner’s  land. 
The  same  year  he  bought  20  poles  of  land  “  next  his 
house  ”  for  13/6/8  from  the  town,  the  selectmen  giving 
him  the  deed  March  24,  1754. 

For  many  yeara  Col.  Lee  occupied  many  town  positions 
of  trust.  His  name  is  found  on  many  of  the  important 
committees  of  the  town,  and  he  was  its  leading  citizen. 
He  was  moderator  for  19  years;  town  clerk,  1740,  1743, 
1744,  1746,  1747,  and  selectman,  1743,  1744, 1746, 1747, 
1750-53,  1754-58.  He  was  “  for  many  years  a  represent¬ 
ative  to  the  legislature  and  one  of  the  municipal  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  county.”*  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
many  years. 

When  the  country  became  much  disturbed  shortly  be- 

*Dearborn's  Life  of  Col.  William  R.  Lee  (MS.) 
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fore  the  Revolution,  Colonel  Lee  very  early  determined 
to  support  the  “  patriot  ”  side  of  the  controversy.  At  a 
town  meeting  held  Aug.  22,  1774,  it  was  “  Voted  and 
Chosen  John  Lee  Esqr  Capt.  Andrew  Marsters  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Woodberry  Delligates  to  Represent  us  at  a  County 
Congress  to  be  holden  at  Ipswich,  in  the  County  of  Es¬ 
sex.”*  Col.  Lee  attended  this  Congress,  and  there  found 
his  brother.  Col.  Jeremiah  Lee,  chairman  of  the  Marble¬ 
head  delegates.  Col.  Jeremiah  Lee  was  elected  chairmanf 
of  the  Congress. 

A  few  mouths  later  it  was  “Voted  to  Choose  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inspection  to  see  that  the  Resolves  of  the 
Continental  Congres  be  carried  into  Execution.  Voted 
and  Chosen  for  said  Committe,  John  Lee,  Esqr.,  Mis'" 
John  Rogers,  Samuel  Foster,  Aaron  Lee,  Eleazar  Craft, 
Jonathan  Brown  and  John  Baker, Dec.  27,  1774. 

On  Jan.  27,  1775,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Gloucester, 
John  Lee,  Esqr.,  was  elected  Colonel  of  the  6th  Essex 
Regiment.  He  had  been  a  Lieutenant  in  1741,  Captain  in 
1749,  and  Major  in  1765,  and  Hon.  Robert  Hale  had  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  Gov.  Shirley  for  a  commission  in  the 
French  war.§  On  the  next  day  he  was  elected  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  raise  money  to  support  the  minute  men. 

On  July  1,  1775,  “  John  Lee,  Esqr.  was  appointed  [by 
the  Provincial  Congress]  to  swear  the  soldiers  in  the 
County  of  Essex.”  ||  Two  weeks  later,  it  was  “  Voted  to 
Choose  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  consist  of  nine 
men.”  Those  chosen  were  John  Lee,  Esqr.,  Deacon 
Jonathan  Henick,  Capt.  Samuel  Foster,  Lt.  Jacob  Hoop¬ 
er,  Mr.  Aaron  Lee,  Rlr.  John  Edwards,  Capt.  Isaac  Lee, 
Mr.  Isaac  Proctor,  and  Mr.  Eleazar  Crafts.J  April  22, 
1776,  “Chosen  John  Lee  Esqr.  to  serve  as  Delegate  at 
the  Convention  at  Ipswich.  On  June  25,  1777,  John 
Lee,  Esqr.  was  “  Chosen  to  take  notes  of  all  Internal 
Enemys  and  to  Enter  a  Complaint  against  such  offend¬ 
ers.”]:  In  1779  it  was  “  Voted  to  Chuse  Seven  Men  for 
a  Commett  to  Regulate  y®  Prices.  3rdly  Voted  for  ye 
Commette  Corn"  John  Lee,  Mr.  John  Edwards,  John 
Allen  Jun.  Capt.  Isaac  Lee,  Obed  Carter,  James  Lee  and 

*Manchester  Town  Records,  v.  II,  p.  146. 

tJournals  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  p.  615. 

tMancbester  Town  Records,  v.  II,  pp.  146, 157,  162. 

§Am.  Anti.  Socy.  Transactions,  vol.  XI,  p.  141. 
llJournals  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Mass.,  p.  436. 
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Aaron  Lee.”*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  this  im¬ 
portant  committee  of  seven,  four  were  Lees. 

However,  his  Revolutionary  service  was  not  entirely 
confined  to  the  duties  of  a  civilian.  “The  militia  of 
Manchester  were  formed  into  a  separate  battalion  and  he 
was  appointed  the  commander  with  the  rank  of  Colonel. 

.  .  .  When  the  intelligence  reached  Manchester  that  a 
British  regiment  had  landed  in  Marblehead  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Leslie  and  marched  to  Salem  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  the  cannon  and  other  munitions  of 
war  which  had  been  collected  .  .  .  the  militiamen  were 
ordered  to  march  to  the  scene  of  an  anticipated  action. 
As  Mr.  Lee  belonged  to  the  company,  his  wife  assisted 
him  in  putting  on  his  accoutrements,  and  observed  if  vol¬ 
unteers  did  not  appear  speedily  and  in  sufficient  numbers, 
she  would  shoulder  a  musket  and  take  her  place  in  the 
ranks.  She  was  a  lady  of  remarkable  energy  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  distinguished  for  her  exemplary  conduct  as  a  wife 
and  mother.  When  the  British  sloop  of  war  “  Falcon  ” 
fired  upon  the  town  of  Beverly,  Colonel  Lee  immediately 
mustered  his  battalion  and  made  a  rapid  march  to  the 
relief  of  that  town.”t 

Colonel  Lee  was  a  prominent  merchant,  was  in  part¬ 
nership  with  his  father,  Samuel  Lee,  Esq.,  for  some  years, 
owned  a  number  of  ships,  several  slaves,  including  one 
named  Chester  who  ran  away  twice  in  1772-73,  a  good  deal 
of  silver,  etc.  He  was  without  doubt  the  leading  man  of 
Manchester  from  about  1755  until  his  death  in  1789.  The 
Rev.  William  Bentley,  D.  D.,  writes  in  his  Diary  for 
1800:  “Major  Lee  had  the  principal  influence  among 
them  when  I  first  knew  them  in  1782.  Mr.  Tuck,  the 
Custom  house  officer  of  Gloucester,  now  leads.” 

He  has  been  described  as  “  Major  Lee,  a  man  of  auto¬ 
cratic  temper,  and  an  owner  of  slaves  when  human  flesh 
and  blood  were  still  bought  and  sold  in  Massachusetts  ; 
his  house,  with  the  slave  pens  in  the  attic,”  which  occupied 
the  site  of  the  ‘  Rabardy  Building,’  surviving  its  imperious 
owner  almost  a  century.”:};  “  He  was  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens  of  Manchester  and  was  engaged  in 
extensive  commercial  business  for  many  years.”§ 

•Manchester  Town  Becords,  v.  II,  pp.  173,  178,  184. 

tDearborn’s  Life  of  Col.  Wm.  R.  Lee  (MS.),  pp.  17,  18. 

tLamson's  History  of  Manchester,  p.  325. 

§E.  W.  Leach  History  of  Manchester  (MS.),  p.  272. 
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Children,  i)orn  in  Manchester  : — 

83,  John,  b.  May  10,  1738;  d.  May  26,  1812. 

Joanna,  b.  Nov.  1,  1739;  m.  before  1766,  Gapt.  Benjamin  Kim¬ 
ball,  s.  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  (Hovey),  b.  March  10, 
1734;  d.  1780.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1753;  was  town 
clerk  of  Manchester,  1756-76;  at  various  times  selectman 
and  moderator.  He  was  captain  of  a  company  in  the  siege 
of  Boston.  Chn. :  (1)  Elizabeth,  b.  March  21,  1756;  (2) 
Oliver,  b.  May  16,  1757;  (8)  Ebenezer  Raymond,  b.  March 
5,  1759,  d.  Sept.,  1765;  (4)  John,  b.  Oct.  22,  1760;  Rev.  sol¬ 
dier  in  his  father’s  company;  (5)  Katherine,  b.  Aug.  6,  1762, 
d.  July,  1763;  (6)  William,  b.  Feb.  2,  1704,  Rev.  soldier  in 
his  father's  company,  m.  Lydia  Bexby  of  Boston,  int.  Dec. 

23,  1785;  (7)  Polly,  b.  Aug.  17,  1769;  (8)  Raymond,  b.  Aug. 

24,  1771;  (9)  Benjamin,  b.  April  30,  1773;  (10)  Samuel,  bp. 
Feb.  12,  1775;  (11)  Raymond,  b.  June,  1765,  d.  June,  1766. 

Mary,  b.  Oct.  20,  1741;  d.  in  Marblehead,  1799;  m.  Sept.  20, 
1777,  as  his  second  wife,  Maj.  Joshua  Orne,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of 
Marblehead,  bp.  April  16,  1747,  d.  Jan.  27,  1785,  s.  of  Dea¬ 
con  Joshua  Orne,  Jr.,  Esq.,  and  widow  Agnes  (Stacey)  6al- 
lison.  His  father  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Deputy  to 
the  General  Court,  1769.  Maj.  Orne  graduated  (fifth  in  his 
class  of  46)  from  H.  C.  in  1764.  He  also  was  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  Deputy  to  the  General  Court,  1776,  1777, 
1780,  1781;  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  1775; 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  1774  and 
1776;  signed  the  call,  with  Joshua  Ward,  Esq.,  of  Salem, 
for  a  political  convention  at  Ipswich  in  1776 ;  member  of 
the  Mass.  Constitutional  Convention,  1778 ;  and  was  chosen 
Major  of  the  Essex  Regt.  by  the  General  Court  of  1775. 
He  was  a  prominent  merchant  and  left  an  estate  of  £1,161, 
including  6  pictures,  silver  watch,  silver  plate,  gold  ring, 
Latin  and  other  books,  etc.  They  had  no  children.  Widow 
Mary  (Lee)  Orne  m.  2d,  April  23,  1786,  Maj.  Orne’s  half 
brother,  Hon.  Col. Azor  Orne,  Esq.,  of  Marblehead,  b.  July 
21, 1731,  d.  in  Boston  June  6, 1796,  s.  of  Deacon  Joshua  Orne, 
Jr.,  Esq.  and  Sarah  Gale.  He  was  a  leading  patriot.  He 
was  Justice  of  the  Peace;  special  Judge  of  Common  Pleas, 
1776;  deputy  to  the  General  Court,  1773,  1776,  1777,  1785, 
1787;  Councillor,  1780,  1782,  1788-96;  delegate  to  the  Mass. 
State  Constitutional  Convention,  1778;  the  U.  S.  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention,  1788;  and  was  a  Presidential  Elector. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Essex  County  Congresses  of  1774, 
1776;  the  Mass.  Provincial  Congress,  and  was  elected  a 
delegate  from  Marblehead  to  the  old  Continental  Congress 
of  1774,  but  declined  the  honor.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
famous  Committee  of  Safety  and  Supplies;  Colonel  of  the 
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Marblehead  Reg’t  before  the  Revolntion,  and  was  elected 
2nd  Major-General  of  Mass,  forces  by  the  General  Court  in 
1775.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  patriots  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  a  prominent  merchant  before  the 
Revolution  and  left  an  estate  of  $15,588.49,  including  much 
fine  furniture,  china,  silver,  books,  and  a  beautiful  portrait 
of  himself,  perhaps  by  Copley,  and  also  a  portrait  of  his 
first  wife.  They  had  no  children.  He  m.  2d,  Jan.  27,  1754, 
Mary  Coleman,  by  whom  he  had  3  chn. 

Annis,  b.  Oct.  10,  1743;  d.  Aug.  11,  1771;  m.  Jan.  14,  1768, 
Capt.  John  Pulling,  jr.,  s.  Deacon  John  and  Martha  Pulling 
of  Boston,  b.  Feb.  18,  1737,  d.  Jan.  25,  1787,  merchant  of 
Boston  and  Revolutionary  patriot.  It  was  Capt.  John  Pull¬ 
ing  who,  as  schoolmate,  boyhood  friend  of  Paul  Revere, 
and  fellow  member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence, 
Inspection  and  Safety,  hung  the  lanterns  in  the  Christ 
Church  belfry  which  gave  the  signal  for  Col.  Paul  Revere's 
famous  ride.  Historians  have  said  that  they  considered  his 
showing  the  signals  on  that  night,  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
as  one  of  the  most  daring  acts  of  the  Revolntion.  He 
was  a  Son  of  Liberty  and  high  in  the  councils  of  the 
committee  which  met  in  secret  at  the  “  Green  Dragon 
Tavern  ”.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party, 
Captain  and  Commissary  of  Ordnance  and  Stores  in  Col. 
Craft’s  Artillery,  Continental  Army,  and  served  throughout 
the  war  and  was  mustered  out  as  Major.  Major  Pulling 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter  by  Annis  Lee.  The  daughter 
Annis  m.,  as  his  3d  wife,  Capt.  John  Jenks  of  Salem  and 
Medford,  who  d.  Oct.  11,  1817,  ae.  66.  Their  daughter 
Annis  m.,  2d,  Rev.  William  Henry  Furness,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
of  Philadelphia,  father  of  Horace  Howard  Furness,  Ph.D., 
L.  H.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  the  greatest  Shakespearian 
scholar  of  the  century.  He  owned  the  watch  and  fine 
punch  bowl  of  Col.  Wm.  Raymond  Lee. 

34.  William  Raymond,  b.  July  30,  1745;  d.  1824. 

35.  David,  “gentleman  ”,  b.  Sept.  24,  1747;  d.  Oct.  21,  1774. 

Betsey,  b.  July  28,  1749;  m.  May  1,  1770,  Rev.  Daniel  Johnson 

of  Harvard,  b.  at  Bridgewater  in  1747;  H.  C.,  1767;  studied 
theology  under  Rev.  Matthew  Bridge  of  Framingham;  or¬ 
dained  Nov.  1,  1769,  3rd  minister  of  Harvard,  Mass.  De¬ 
spite  his  short  incumbency  of  the  Harvard  pulpit,  he  seems 
to  have  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his 
parishioners.  When  the  Lexington  alarm  came  he  shoul¬ 
dered  a  musket  and  marched  to  Cambridge,  where  one  of 
prayers  is  said  to  have  thrilled  the  patriot  army.  He  be¬ 
came  a  chaplain  in  the  Continental  Army  in  1776,  and  d. 
Sept.  23,  1777.  The  town  voted  £200  for  his  gravestone  and 
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erected  a  suitable  monument.  Chn.:  (1)  Nabby  Lee,  b. 
March  16,  1771 ;  (2)  Daniel,  b.  Nov.  4,  1772,  d.  Nov.  16, 1770; 
(3)  Joanna,  b.  Aug.  15,  1774;  (4)  Lucy,  bp.  at  Manchester, 
March  22,  1778,  lived  with  her  Aunt  Mary,  widow  of  Hon. 
Azor  Orne,  Esq.  Betsey*  Johnson,  widow,  was  appointed 
guardian  in  1778  to  Betsey,  ae.  2  y.,  Joanna,  ae.  3  y.,  Nabby, 
ae.  6  y.,  and  Fatty,  ae.  less  than  1  y.  Rev.  Daniel  Johnson's 
estate  included  silver,  china,  books,  and  a  negro  woman 
belonging  to  bis  wife. 

Nabby,  b.  July  23,  1751;  m.  March  30,  1772,  Stephen  Sewall, 
merchant,  of  Marblehead  and  Boston.  He  was  probably  a 
captain  in  Col.  W.  R.  Lee's  regiment.  Chn. :  (1)  Stephen, 
bp.  March  8,1778,  at  Manchester;  (2)  Jonathan  Mitchell,  bp. 
April  11,  1779,  at  Manchester. 

Martha,  bp.  Oct.  23,  1753;  d.  Nov.  13,  1786;  may  have  been 
engaged  to  Maj.-Gen.  William  Alexander,  Lord  Sterling  of 
the  Continental  Army.  m.  1st,  Oct.  3,  1776,  Capt.  Jeremiah 
Hibbert  of  Marblehead,  bp.  Dec.  2,  1753,  s.  of  Joseph  and 
Lois.  He  was  a  noted  sailor  of  the  Revolution  and  command¬ 
er  at  one  time  of  the  “  Tyranicide."  She  m.,  2nd,  Feb.  11, 
1783,  Major-General  John  Fishe  of  Salem,  b.  April  10,  1744, 
d.  Sept.  28,  1797,  s.  of  Rev.  Samuel  Fiske  of  Salem.  He  be¬ 
came  a  rich  merchant,  whose  home  was  the  center  of  hospi¬ 
tality.  He  was  one  of  the  famous  sailors  of  the  Revolution, 
and  indeed  it  was  said  of  him  that  “  Salem  had  her  Fiske, 
Harraden,  and  Grey."t  He  was  a  Major-General  of  militia, 
and  was  on  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Salem.  He  was 
captain  of  the  “  Tyranicide  "  and  of  the  Massachusetts." 
Frederick  Ward  Putnam,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D.,  the  distinguished 
scientst  was  a  descendant  of  Gen.  Fiske. 

Fanny,  bp.  Oct.  19,  1755;  m.  1st,  Capt.  John  Glover,  jr.,  of 
Marblehead,  b.  March  23,  1756,  eldest  son  of  Gen.  John 
Glover  and  Hannah  Gale.  Gen.  Glover  was  the  Col.  of  the 
Marblehead  Regt.  and  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Capt.  John  Glover,  jr.  was  a  Lieutenant  in  Capt.  Wm. 
Raymond  Lee's  Company  of  Glover's  Regt.  in  June,  1775, 
and  became  Captain  of  the  Company  upon  Lee’s  promotion. 
In  1776  he  was  Captain  of  the  14th  Continental.  They  bad 
one  child,  Fanny.  Mrs.  Glover  m.,  2d,  Jan.  14,  1792,  Elka- 
nah  Watson  of  Freetown,  b.  Feb.  27,  1732,  d.  Aug.  11,  1804, 
s.  John  and  Priscilla  (Thomas),  who  had  m.,  1st,  Oct.  1, 
1754,  Patience,  dan.  Col.  Benjamin  Marston,  and  had,  among 
others.  Col.  Marston  Watson,  who  m.  Lucy,  sister  of  Fanny 
Lee.  By  Fanny  Lee,  Elkanah  Watson  had;  (1)  Charles  Lee, 
b.  1793,  d.  about  1803;  (2)  Lucia,  b.  1795,  m.  Dr.  Thomas 
Drew  and  had  8  chn. 

*Worcester  Probate  Files,  Nos.  33,287,  33,461,  33,574,  33,604. 

tCurwen’s  Journal,  p.  662. 
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Lucy,  bp.  Aug.  21,  1757;  d.  Sept.  1, 1757. 

Lucy,  b.  April  28,  1759;  m.  March  30,  1779,  Col.  Marston  Wat¬ 
son,  b.  May  27,  1756,  at  Plymouth;  d.  at  Boston  Aug.  7, 
1800;  s.  of  Elkanah  Watson  (who.  m.  2nd  Fanny  Lee,  sister 
of  Lucy)  and  Patience,  dau.  of  Col.  Hon.  Judge  Benja¬ 
min  Marston,  Esq.'*  After  receiving  an  excellent  school 
education  and  being  qualified  for  admission  into  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  be  was  at  the  age  of  14  placed  as  an  apprentice 
with  Col.  Jeremiah  Lee,  then  an  eminent  merchant  at  Mar¬ 
blehead.  Upon  the  death  of  Col.  Lee  in  1775,  Mr.  Watson 
resumed  his  classic  studies."*  He  was  2nd  Lieut,  in  Capt. 
John  Glover's  Co.  in  14th  Cont.  Reg't  in  1776,  Aid-de-Camp 
to  Gen.  Charles  Lee,  1st  Lieut,  and  later  Commander  of 
the  privateer  schooner  "  Hawke.”  He  was  one  of  the 
'‘benefactors’’  of  the  Marblehead  Academy  in  1788.  In 
1794  he  was  Colonel  of  militia.  He  became  one  of  the 
"great  merchants"  of  Boston,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society.  Cbn. :  (1)  Ben¬ 
jamin  Marston,  b.  in  Marblehead  Jan.  11,  1780;  d.  in  New¬ 
ton  Aug.  31,  1851;  H.  C.,  1800;  m.  1st,  Aug.  6  (1800?),  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Parsons,  eldest  dan.  Chief  Justice  Theophilus  Par¬ 
sons.  She  d.  Feb.  6,  1831,  and  he  m.  2nd,  Mrs.  Roxanna 
Davis;  (2)  Lucy,  b.  April  8,  1781;  d.  in  infancy;  (3)  Martha, 
b.  May  11,  1782;  d.  June  9,  1810;  m.  Dec.  11,  1808,  Thomas 
Cushing  of  Boston;  (4)  Lucy  Lee,  b.  June  16,1783;  d.  in 
Boston  Feb.  4,  1807 ;  (5)  Sally  Maria,  b.  Oct.  16,  1784;  d. 
April  21,  1824;  m.  Dec.  20,  1818,  Thomas  Welsh  of  Boston; 
(6)  Laura  A.,  b.  Nov.  8,  1786;  d.  in  Boston,  Sept.,  1858;  (7) 
Henry  Monmouth,  b.  July  14,  1788;  d.  in  Boston,  Aug.  9, 
1805;  (8)  Horace  Howard,  b.  June  25,  1789;  d.  Dec.  21, 1867, 
in  Chelsea;  m.  Thirza  Hobart  of  Hingham;  (9)  Eliza  Con- 
stantia,  b.  July  4,  1791;  d.  in  Boston,  Sept.  21,  1872;  m. 
Jan.  5,  1813,  Thomas  Cushing;  (10)  Agnes  Lee,  b.  Aug.  30, 
1793;  d.  in  Boston,  April  12,  1839;  (11)  Almira,  b.  June  2, 
1795;  (12)  Rev.  John  Lee,  S.  T.  D.,  D.  D.,  b.  in  Boston, 
Aug.  27,  1797;  d.  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Dec.  30,  1871;  H.  C., 
1815;  m.  Jan.  20,  1828,  Elizabeth,  dau.  John  West,  Esq.,  of 
Taunton,  Mass.,  b.  in  Boston  July  21,  1809;  author  of  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Marstons  of  Salem,  and  member  Mass.  Historical 
Society;  (13)  Adolphus  Eugene,  b.  in  Boston  Nov.  15,  1800; 
H.  C.,  1820;  m.  1st,  Sept.  23,  1822,  Louisa  C.  M.  Stoughton 
of  Boston,  d.  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  24,  1832;  m.  2nd,  Oct.  8, 
1835,  Eliza  Mellen  of  Cambridge,  who  d.  at  Northampton, 
April  27,  1843;  m.  3d,  March  25,  1845,  Susan  L.  Ferguson. 

*Mass.  Hist.  Society  Proceedings.  1st  series,  vol.  8,  p.  80. 
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A  Historical  Account  of  Early  Railroading  in 
Eastern  New  England. 


BY  FRANCIS  B.  C.  BRADLEE. 


The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825,  which  gave 
New  York  City  direct  and  cheap  communication  with  the 
great  lakes  and  western  states,  was  a  great  blow  to  Boston 
and  the  smaller  New  England  cities  which  could  not  be 
reached  from  the  interior  by  navigable  streams  or  canals. 
It  was  felt  that  if  New  England  could  not  have  easy  com¬ 
munication  within  itself  and  with  the  rapidl)’  growing 
West,  this  section  of  the  country  would  soon  lose  its 
commercial  importance.  A  system  of  canals  was  talked 
of  which  actually  resulted  in  the  Middlesex  and  other 
shorter  canals  in  Massachusetts,  but  the  several  projects 
on  the  whole  proved  to  be  impractical  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  The  idea  of  a  railroad  was  not  new,  but 
few  persons  thought  that  steam  locomotives  could  be  used 
as  motive  power.  The  Quincy  railroad,  the  oldest  in  the 
country,  was  in  operation  as  early  as  1826  for  bringing 
granite  from  the  Quincy  quarries  to  Boston  by  hox’se- 
power.  Two  cars  were  considered  a  load  for  a  horse 
moving  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.  The 
successful  operation  of  this  enterprise  gave  the  railroad 
scheme  a  decided  impetus,  and  on  Jan.  12, 1829,  William 
Jackson  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  in  favor  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  issuing  bonds  to  build  and  own  a  railroad 
between  Boston  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  motive  power  to 
be  horses.  Mr.  Jackson  probably  was  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  original  advocate  of  government  ownership  of 
railroads  in  this  country.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
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Steam  locomotive,  however,  soon  disposed  of  the  scheme 
of  horse  motive  power. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  were  the 
first  to  operate  a  steam  locomotive  in  the  United  States. 
In  1827  they  sent  the  eminent  civil  engineer  Horatio 
Allen  to  England  to  buy  three  locomotives  and  irons  for 
a  railway  which  they  built  the  next  year  from  the  termi¬ 
nus  of  their  canal  at  Honesdale  to  their  coal  mines.  One 
of  these  locomotives  built  by  Stephenson  arrived  at  New 
York  in  the  spring  of  1829.  Soon  after  another,  the 
“  Lion,”  also  reached  here,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  Mr.  Allen  put  it  on  the  railway.  This  was  the 
first  locomotive  put  into  use  in  this  countrj'.  The  first 
locomotive  built  in  the  United  States  was  made  in  1830 
by  Peter  Cooper,  the  philanthropist,  after  his  own  design, 
at  his  iron  works  at  Canton,  near  Baltimore.  It  drew  an 
open  car  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  filled  with 
the  directors  of  that  road,  from  Baltimore  to  Ellicott’s 
Mills,  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour.  As  may  be 
easily  imagined.  New  England  was  not  far  behind  in 
adopting  these  new  methods  of  communication.  On 
June  14, 1830,  subscription  books  to  the  Boston  and  Low¬ 
ell  Railroad  were  opened  and  37 0  shares  of  §600  each  were 
taken,  the  whole  number  then  being  one  thousand  shares. 
The  organization  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  road  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  first  train  of  passenger  cars  to  leave  Bos¬ 
ton  drew  out  on  the  morning  of  April  7,  1834,  for  Davis’ 
Tavern  in  Newton.  The  road  was  opened  throughout  its 
entire  length  to  Worcester  on  July  3, 1835.  The  original 
capital  in  1831  was  §1,000,000.  Soon  after  the  road  was 
opened  to  Newton  the  company  gave  notice  “  that  passen¬ 
gers  are  not  sent  for,  but  seats' are  provided  for  all  who 
apply  at  the  ticket  office.”  This  was  in  consequence  of 
the  stage  coach  custom  of  calling  for  passengers.  A  little 
later  announcement  was  made,  “  In  consequence  of  the 
shortening  of  the  day,  the  evening  trip  [to  Newton]  is 
discontinued.” 

The  Boston  and  Lowell  and  Boston  and  Providence 
railroads  also  were  opened  to  travel  in  1835.  Most  of 
the  material  and  locomotives  for  these  roads  were  brought 
from  England.  The  following,  taken  from  the  “  New 
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Hampshire  Telegraph  ”  of  Nov.  17,  1832,  published  at 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  is  of  interest:  “The  ship  ‘Choctaw,’ 
at  Boston  from  Liverpool,  has  on  board  another  Locomo¬ 
tive  Engine  with  apparatus  complete  intended  for  the 
Lowell  Railroad.  She  has  also  brought  for  the  same 
purpose  about  2000  bars  of  railroad  iron.”  The  original 
sleepers  on  the  Lowell  road  were  of  granite,  but  were 
soon  done  away  with  as  they  were  found  to  make  the 
track  too  rigid. 

At  first  the  stage  companies  did  not  anticipate  any  very 
serious  results  from  the  new  competition.  A  prominent 
stage  proprietor  in  Providence,  K.  I.,  said,  shortly  before 
the  opening  of  the  railroad  :  “  Let  the  train  run  off  the 

track  when  going  thirty  miles  an  hour  and  kill  two  or 
three  hundred  people  a  few  times  and  people  will  be  ready 
to  stick  to  the  stages.” 

Before  the  days  of  the  railroad  Salem  had  what  was 
for  that  time  good  stage  service  to  Boston.  Regular 
coaches  of  the  Salem  and  Boston  Stage  Company  left 
Salem  at  7,  8,  9,  10  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M.,  and  left  Boston 
at  9  A.  M.  and  3,  4,  5,  6  P.  M.  Besides  these,  the 
coaches  of  the  Eastern  Stage  Company  started  from 
Portland,  Portsmouth  and  Newburyport  and  stopped  in 
Salem,  so  that  in  all  over  thirty  coaches  a  day  ran  to  and 
from  Boston.  From  Marblehead  a  stage  was  driven  to 
Beston  daily  and  to  Salem  twice  a  day. 

As  early  as  1832  there  was  a  project  for  a  railroad  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  eastern  points,  for  in  that  year  Thomas 
H.  Perkins,  Philip  Chase,  George  Blake,  David  Henshaw, 
William  H.  Sumner,  and  others  petitioned  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  charter  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  Salem.  *  There 
were  two  plans,  one  route  to  end  at  Winnisimmet  (Chel¬ 
sea),  and  the  other  at  Noddles  Island  (East  Boston),  and 
then  to  ferry  across  the  harbor  to  the  city  proper,  but 
owing  to  strong  opposition  from  the  Salem  Turnpike  and 
Chelsea  Bridge  Corporations  and  from  the  ship-owning 
interests  in  Chelsea,  wdiich  were  afraid  that  navigation 
for  vessels  would  be  interfered  with,  the  charter  was 
refused.  There  also  were  strong  remonstrances  from 

*Senate  paper  No.  52,  Session  of  183.3. 
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Lynn,  as  the  several  mills  situated  on  the  Saugus  river 
above  the  Salem  turnpike  were  afraid  that  the  proposed 
draw  bridge  would  prevent  coasting  vessels  from  loading 
or  discharging  cargoes  at  their  wharves.  The  whaling 
industry  of  Lynn,  then  employing  three  vessels,  were 
afraid  their  business  would  be  utterly  ruined  for  the 
same  reason.  At  that  time  thirty  stages  ran  daily  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  Salem,  and  the  Senate  committee 
thought  that  should  suffice.  Doubts  were  expressed 
whether  the  travel  would  be  as  great  as  the  projectors  of 
the  railroad  estimated,  and  one  member  of  the  Senate 
committee  thought  that  persons  owning  fine  horses  and 
carriages  would  certainly  not  give  them  up  to  ride  in  the 
dirty  steam  cars.”  Nothing  daunted,  however,  George 
Peabody,  Stephen  A.  Chase,  Larkin  lliorndike  of  Salem, 
Samuel  S.  Lewis  of  Boston  and  others  again  took  up  the 
question  of  a  railroad  from  Boston  to  Salem,  and  in 
July,  1835,  subscription  books  for  stock  were  opened  in 
Salem  and  a  committee  appointed  to  obtain  a  charter 
from  the  legislature  and  have  surveys  made  for  a  railroad 
from  Boston  to  Newburyport.  Colonel  John  M.  Fessen¬ 
den,  a  graduate  from  West  Point  in  the  class  of  1824  and 
a  distinguished  engineer,  was  chosen  to  plan  the  road. 
He  had  already  been  employed  as  chief  engineer  by  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  and  Western  railroads  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  of  our  early 
railroads  were  built  by  graduates  of  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  who,  at  that  time,  were  the  most 
capable  engineers  in  the  country. 

By  April,  1836,  8300  shares  at  ilOO.OO  each  had  been 
taken,  and  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the  stockholders  the 
committee  say :  “  A  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  the 

subscribers,  the  General  Committee  was  convened  at 
Salem.  It  was  decided  to  employ  Colonel  Fessenden  as 
engineer,  and  he  was  directed  to  commence  immediately 
his  surveys  between  Beverly  and  Newburyport,  as  much 
more  time  would  be  required  for  a  thorough  examination 
of  that  portion  of  the  route  than  for  the  part  between 
Salem  and  Boston.  Colonel  Fessenden  had  previously 
taken  a  plan  and  profile  of  the  Salem  Turnpike  and  had 
examined  with  great  care  the  several  routes  through 
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Charlestown  leading  to  the  city  with  reference  to  a 
terminus  in  Boston.  .  .  . 

“  The  engineer  soon  gave  his  opinion  in  favor  of  East 
Boston  as  the  best  route  to  be  adopted,  alleging  the  vari¬ 
ous  reasons  contained  in  his  last  Report.  The  sub-com¬ 
mittee  repaired  immediately  to  East  Boston,  and  having 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  opinion  of  the  engineer  was 
supported  by  the  facts  in  the  case,  their  next  object  was 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  circumstances  to  make  as 
successful  a  negotiation  as  possible  with  the  proprietors  of 
East  Boston  for  a  depot  on  their  premises.  It  was  well 
known  to  the  committee  that  the  terminus  of  a  railroad 
on  the  Island  would  be  regarded  by  the  proprietors  as  a 
matter  of  immense  importance  to  their  interests.  A  con¬ 
ference  was  therefore  proposed,  and  after  several  meetings 
on  the  subject,  the  following  offer  was  made  by  the  East 
Boston  company  in  a  letter  directed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  dated  August  19,  1835  : 

“  ‘  The  undersigned  Uirectore  of  the  East  Boston  Com¬ 
pany  offer  to  cede  without  any  compensation,  other  than 
the  location  of  the  railroad  to  East  Boston,  as  much  land 
on  the  Island  on  Chelsea  Street  until  the  intersection  of 
Decatur  Street  ...  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  passage 
of  a  railroad  .  .  .  making  in  the  aggregate  about  510,000 
square  feet,  or  nearly  12  acres,  which  they  consider  amply 
sufiicient  for  the  accommodation  of  all  depots  and  other 
buildings  that  now  are  or  ever  will  be  required.’  ” 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  in 
Ipswich  August  27th,  when  the  offer  of  the  East  Boston 
Company  was  accepted,  provided  the  width  of  land  be 
250  feet  from  Decatur  to  Webster  Street  and  from  thence 
to  low  water  mark  be  300  feet ;  that  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  be  furnished  gratuitously  with  all  the  material 
necessary  for  tilling  up  the  marsh  and  wharf, 
and  making  the  road,  and  that  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  made  for  passing  the  ferry  and  the  neces- 
saiy  accommodations  obtained  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
company  readily  assented,  by  a  letter  dated  September 
2,  1835,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  “  The  Ferry  Company, 
as  such,  is  distinct  from  the  company  owning  the  land  at 
East  Boston.  .  .  .  The  property  of  the  Ferry  is  held  in 
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trust,  and  to  guarantee  the  exclusive  right  of  ferriage  to 
the  present  company,  every  water  lot  is  sold  on  the  island 
with  the  provision  that  no  Ferry  shall  ever  be  run  from 
the  premises,  making  this  a  condition  of  sale.”  .  .  . 

It  was  a  difiBcult  matter  to  determine  prospectively  in 
what  precise  way  the  ferry  would  be  used  by  the  railroad 
company,  at  the  same  time  it  seemed  highly  important 
that  some  arrangement  should  be  made  by  which  the 
railroad  company,  if  chartered,  should  not  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Ferry  Company,  and  accordingly  a  bond 
was  obtained  from  the  proprietors  for  the  sale  of  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  shares,  in  case  they  should  be  wanted  by  the 
railroad  corporation.  A  majority  of  the  stock,  610  shares, 
at  par  value,  were  to  be  paid  for  in  railroad  stock.  In 
addition  to  the  boats,  houses,  ferryways,  etc.,  a  valuable 
tract  of  land  denominated  on  the  plan  “  Public  Garden  ” 
was  held  by  the  Ferry  Company. 

The  next  object  was  to  obtain  a  point  of  landing  on 
the  Boston  side.  This  was  a  matter  not  easily  effected. 
The  wharf  property  lying  opposite  the  proposed  depot  at 
East  Boston  was  extremely  productive  and  daily  increas¬ 
ing  in  value.  The  Fen’y  Company  landing  occupied  a 
portion  of  the  Lewis  wharf  premises,  and  this  aj)peared 
to  be  a  favorable  site  for  a  passenger  depot  and  was  the 
Boston  terminus  ultimately  decided  upon. 

“  The  location  of  the  route  from  East  Boston  to  Salem 
then  became  a  matter  for  consideration.  It  was  thought 
that  a  route  entering  Salem  on  the  south  would  not  only 
be  the  most  direct,  but  by  coming  to  deep  water  and 
near  the  business  part  of  the  town,  would  afford  greater 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  and  ac¬ 
commodate  passengers  as  well  if  not  better  than  in  any 
other  direction.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Lynn  have  from  the  first  manifested  a  lively  interest  in 
the  project  and  subscribed  largely  to  the  stock.  It  was 
found  that  the  location  of  the  route  through  that  portion 
of  the  town  would  admit  of  a  better  direction  across  the 
marshes,  as  well  as  accommodate  the  greatest  number  of 
inhabitants.  The  attention  of  the  Committee  was  next 
directed  to  the  passage  through  the  town  of  Salem. 
After  minute  surveys,  three  several  routes  were  proposed 
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by  tbe  engineer,  and  the  one  named  in  the  charter  was 
finally  concluded  on,  after  bestowing  unwearied  pains  to 
ascertain  the  feelings  of  individuals  with  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  their  property  on  other  lines ;  and  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  no  route  should  be  attempted  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  owners  of  estates,  as  long  as  a  line 
could  be  found  where  the  inhabitants  would  willingly 
dispose  of  their  property  at  a  fair  value.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  individuals  on  the  proposed  line  through 
Liberty  street,  but  the  Committee  are  still  of  opinion 
that  if  a  route  can  be  found  by  which  the  curve  in  South 
Salem  would  be  avoided,  and  the  viaducts  for  the  Road 
be  constructed  above  the  present  bridge,  such  a  route 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  adopted.  Between  Salem  and 
Newbuiyport,  the  object  of  the  engineer  has  been  to 
obtain  tbe  most  direct  route  consistent  with  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  several  towns  through  which  it  passes, 
and  very  general  satisfaction  seems  to  prevail  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  According  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Sub¬ 
scribers,  means  were  employed  to  bring  the  subject  of 
the  Railroad  before  the  Legislature,  ab  its  September, 
1836,  session.  Petitions  were  procured  containing  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  names,  from  the  towns  of  Salem,  Lynn, 
Marblehead,  Beverly,  Ipswich,  Gloucester  and  Newbury- 
port,  but  the  subject,  it  is  well  known,  was  referred  to 
the  next  session.  This  delay  afforded  to  the  adversaries 
of  our  project  ample  time  to  organize  and  combine  their 
hostility,  and  accordingly  when  the  subject  was  called  up 
in  the  January  session,  a  most  formidable  opposition  was 
presented,  and  seemed  for  a  while  to  threaten  a  speedy 
annihilation  of  our  hopes  for  a  charter.  After  a  hearing 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  days,  before  the  committee  of 
the  Legislature,  during  which  time  every  possible  objec¬ 
tion  was  urged  which  the  ingenuity  of  ten  or  twelve 
professional  gentlemen,  with  their  friends,  could  devise, 
a  bill  was  reported  in  our  favor.  And  here  the  Commit¬ 
tee  would  bear  testimony  to  the  efficient  aid  they  received 
at  this  juncture  from  the  able  counsel  employed,  and 
from  our  skillful  Engineer,  whose  promptness  in  meeting 
and  successfully  repelling  all  objections  to  the  Road, 
started  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  affords  the  strongest 
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possible  proof  of  the  accuracy  aud  good  judgment  with 
which  his  portion  of  the  labor  has  been  performed.  Were 
anything  wanting  to  convince  us  of  the  importance  of  the 
Road  and  its  future  value  to  the  proprietors,  the  evidence 
adduced  in  the  process  of  this  investigation  can  leave  no 
further  doubt  on  the  subject. 

“  The  Report  of  the  Engineer  is  already  before  the 
subscribers,  and  the  Committee  refer  to  it  with  great 
confidence  as  furnishing  a  perfect  delineation  of  the  route 
and  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  probable  expenses  to  be 
incurred  in  the  construction.  .  .  .  The  net  profits  esti¬ 
mated  in  the  Report  are  based  on  the  supposition  that 
110,000  will  be  conveyed  annually  in  the  cars.  A  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  evidence  before  the  Legislature  will  convince 
us  that  this  estimate  is  extremely  moderate.  The  number 
of  passengers  between  Salem  and  Boston,  in  stage  coaches 
alone,  was  estimated  to  be  77,500 ;  those  transported  from 
Newburyport  amounted  to  30,000  more,  making  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  107,500  who  actually  travel  over  the  road  in 
public  conveyances.  Cannot  we  safely  estimate  that  this 
number  would  shortly  double,  if  one-half  of  the  expense 
and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  one-half  or  two-thirds 
the  time  were  saved  in  travelling  ?  ... 

“  Your  Committee  .  .  .  believe  that  little  doubt  can 
exist  of  its  [the  railroad]  final  continuation  to  Maine.  .  .  . 
Steamboat  after  steamboat  is  placed  on  the  line  between 
Boston  and  Bangor,  and  the  more  facilities  are  multiplied 
the  more  they  seem  to  be  required  by  the  public.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  a  large  part  of  this  travel  would  go 
upon  a  Railroad,  if  one  were  constructed  to  the  east.  .  .  . 
The  Road  from  Newburyport  to  Portsmouth  was  sur¬ 
veyed  last  year,  and  that  portion  of  the  survey  between 
Newburyport  and  the  New  Hampshire  line  was  procured 
from  the  engineer  and  presented  to  our  Legislature  to  be 
included  in  the  act  for  our  road.  No  favorable  moment 
for  an  effort  to  increase  the  amount  of  subscriptions  to 
the  stock  has  occurred  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers.  At  that  time  other  projects  were  starting  with 
a  view  to  divide  public  opinion.  .  .  .  The  number  of 
subscriptions  has  however  sensibly  augmented,  and  since 
the  arrangements  with  East  Boston  a  considerable  amount 
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has  been  contributed  individually  by  the  proprietors. 
The  number  of  shares  now  subscribed  amounts  to  8,300. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  books  have  not  as  yet  been 
publicly  opened  in  Boston,  and  as  the  estimate  for  the 
cost  of  the  road  is  only  $1,300,000,  it  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  much  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  additional  amount  desired.  .  .  .  The  terminus 
of  the  road  at  deep  water  in  Boston  will  afford  easy 
access  to  the  great  Western  Railroad  at  the  South  Cove, 

.  .  .  thus  connecting  by  one  grand  chain  the  East  and 
the  West,  .  .  .  completing  a  great  means  of  civilization 
and  improvement. 

“  In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

George  Peabody.”* 

Salem,  April,  1836. 

The  act  to  incorporate  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company 
was  signed  by  Gov.  Edward  Everett  on  April  14,  1836. 
It  provided  that  the  capital  was  to  be  at  least  $1,300,000. 
00,  in  shares  of  $100.00  each,  with  power  to  increase  to 
$2,000,000.00.  Originally,  the  plan  of  the  projectors 
was  to  build  a  line  extending  to  Salem  only,  but  the 
legislature  would  not  grant  a  charter  unless  they  agreed 
to  extend  the  road  to  the  New  Hampshire  line.  As  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  accomplish  this  by  means  of  pri¬ 
vate  capital  alone,  the  legislature  on  April  18,  1837, 
passed  “  An  Act  to  aid  the  Construction  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad  ”.  By  this  act  the  company  was  to  receive  the 
sum  of  $500,000.00  in  Massachusetts  state  scrip,  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum  and  re¬ 
deemable  at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  As  this  sum  did 
not  prove  to  be  enough,  the  next  year,  April  25,  1838, 
the  legislature  passed  another  act  authorizing  the  issue 
of  $90,000.00  more  of  state  scrip  on  the  same  terms. 

The  original  route  of  the  road  from  Boston  to  Salem  as 
abbreviated  from  the  charter  was  as  follows :  Beginning  at 
the  depot  in  Decatur  street.  East  Boston,  then  running 
from  Chelsea  street  in  a  generally  easterly  direction, 
crossing  the  westerly  end  of  Belle  Isle  and  Chelsea 
river  to  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Chelsea  Meeting 

'Report  of  the  ProceedinKR  of  the  Oeneral  Committee  of  the  Subscribers  to 
the  stock  of  the  Eastern  Rail  Road,  Salem,  1838,  8  pp. 
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House,  thence  northeasterly  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Saugus 
river,  easterly  through  Lynn,  passing  through  the  head 
of  “  the  Big  Swamp,”  and  continuing  in  an  easterly  di¬ 
rection  to  Castle  Hill  and  the  depot  in  Washington  street, 
Salem.  The  original  intention  to  have  the  road  avoid 
the  curve  in  South  Salem  and  pass  through  Liberty 
street  and  at  grade  through  the  rest  of  the  city,  was 
given  up  in  favor  of  the  present  route  on  account  of  land 
damages  and  other  reasons.  This  necessitated  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  tunnel  under  Washington  street.  From  near 
Castle  Hill  to  the  site  of  the  present  depot  the  road  was 
brought  into  Salem  on  a  large,  heavy,  wooden  trestle,  as 
the  “  Mill  Pond  ”  then  extended  over  that  part  of  the 
city  and  was  not  filled  in  and  the  trestle  done  away  with 
until  1864.  The  distance  from  East  Boston  to  Salem 
was  fourteen  miles,  and  to  Newburyport  thirty-three  miles 
and  4123  feet,  of  which  distance  twenty-seven  miles  and 
2987  feet  were  straight  and  the  remaining  six  miles  and 
1136  feet  curved  on  radii  of  from  one  to  three  miles  in 
length.* 

The  original  rails  were  what  is  now  known  as  the 
“  chair  ”  type  and  were  at  a  much  greater  elevation  from 
the  bed  than  the  kind  now  in  use.  This  was  thought  to 
be  of  great  advantage,  as  the  road  was  thus  less  likely  to 
be  blocked  by  snow.  The  rail  was  heavy  enough  to 
permit  “  chaii-s  ”  to  be  placed  three  feet  nine  inches 
apart,  or  four  to  each  rail,  instead  of  five,  as  then  gener¬ 
ally  used.  By  this  arrangement  Colonel  Fessenden 
thought  there  would  be  a  saving  of  “  chairs,”  sleepers, 
and  expense  of  construction  more  than  equal  to  the  cost 
of  the  extra  weight  of  the  rail. 

Work  was  begun  at  the  East  Boston  end  late  in  the 
fall  of  1836,  Stephen  A.  Chase,  afterwards  superintend¬ 
ent,  digging  the  first  shovelful  of  earth.  By  the  spring 
of  1837  the  construction  gang  had  reached  Lynn,  and 
David  N.  Johnson,  in  his  “  Sketches  of  Lynn,”  gives  a 
good  account  of  their  work  as  follows  :  “  Gangs  of  Irish 
laborers  were  set  to  work  in  several  sections  of  the  town 
along  the  line  of  the  road,  and  their  work  was  watched 

*From  Col.  J.  M.  Fessenden's  Report  on  the  Harveys  and  Definite  Location  of 
the  Eastern  Railroad. 
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with  a  high  degree  of  interest  by  the  boys,  and  with 
hardly  less  interest  by  men  of  the  largest  size.  ...  So 
many  men,  and  so  many  teams,  and  especially  so  many 
three-wheeled  carts — so  many  shovels,  and  so  many 
pickaxes,  wielded  by  as  many  men  working  in  the  gravel 
pits  where  the  deep  cuts  were  made  through  the  high 
land,  ...  all  tended  to  enliven  the  summer  of  that  mem¬ 
orable  panic  year.  .  .  .  Rows  of  men  and  boys  sat  along 
the  banks  on  the  sides  of  the  ‘  cut  ’  without  once  think¬ 
ing  of  charging  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company  a  cent  for 
their  disinterested  superintendence.  .  .  .  But  the  interest 
heightened  to  the  spectators  ...  as  well  as  to  many 
others,  when  the  shovels  and  pickaxes  of  the  workmen 
struck  against  the  formidable  ledges  lying  just  east  of 
Green  Street.  The  sight  and  operation  of  the  gigantic 
drills ;  the  immense  quantities  of  powder  used ;  the 
scampering  away  to  a  safe  distance  when  the  signal  was 
given  that  the  fuse  was  about  to  be  touched  off ;  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  suspense  while  waiting  for  the  charge  to  explode ; 
the  fragments  of  rocks  flying  into  the  air  like  rockets,  or 
larger  masses  of  rock  forced  through  the  covering  and 
thrown  up  above  the  top  of  the  pit  and  burying  them¬ 
selves  in  the  soft  earth  ;  all  this  was  an  excitement  and 
a  diversion  ...  of  the  summer  of  1837.” 

By  the  spring  of  1838  work  had  so  far  progressed  that 
it  was  certain  the  road  would,  before  long,  be  opened  to 
travel  as  far  as  Salem,  and  on  July  23rd  the  directors  ap¬ 
pointed  Stephen  A.  Chase  of  Salem,  superintendent.  Dur¬ 
ing  August,  the  locomotives,  with  and  without  cars  at¬ 
tached,  made  trial  and  experimental  trips,  but  the  formal 
opening  took  place  on  August  27,  1838,  and  is  best  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Salem  Register  in  its  issue  of  the  30th. 

“  The  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  portion  of  this 
important  work  already  completed  between  Salem  and 
Boston  took  place  Monday  last  agreeably  to  previous  an¬ 
nouncement.  .  .  .  There  are  three  engines  belonging  to 
the  Company  from  the  manufactory  at  Lowell,*  finished 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  and  named  after  the  counties 
of  ‘  Essex  ’,  ‘  Suffolk  ’  and  ‘  Merrimack  ’.  The  cars,  six¬ 
teen  in  number,  are  extremely  beautiful.  They  are,  says 

*The  Lowell  Ensioe  Works. 
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the  Boston  Advertiser,  mostly  of  a  uniform  appearance, 
very  commodious,  of  ample  height  and  dimensions,  neatly 
finished,  the  seats  covered  with  hair  cloth  and  different 
from  those  of  the  other  railroads  in  this  vicinity,  particu¬ 
larly  in  having  doors  at  the  ends  by  which  a  passage  is 
afforded  from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other.  They 
have  four  wheels  each. 

“  The  road  is  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  and 
workmanlike  manner  and  affords  a  view  of  various  beau¬ 
tiful  prospects  both  of  the  country  and  the  sea.  After 
leaving  East  Boston  and  what  was  formerly  known  as 
Noddle’s  Island,  it  crosses  an  arm  of  the  sea,  over  a  costly 
embankment,  sustained  by  strong  stone  walls,  and  soon 
reaches  the  vicinity  of  Chelsea  beach.  Passing  along  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  beach  and  nearly  parallel  with 
it,  it  crosses  the  Saugus  river  on  a  very  long  and  substan¬ 
tial  bridge,  and  after  passing  some  distance  in  full  view 
of  the  sea,  reaches  the  town  of  Lynn  near  the  lower  end 
of  the  principal  street  where  the  Nahant  and  Marblehead 
roads  divide.  Here  is  a  stopping  place  and  depot  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town.  After 
passing  Lynn,  the  route  affords  another  fine  view  of  the 
sea  and  also  a  view  of  some  fine  farms,  and  after  cross¬ 
ing  by  a  bridge  a  branch  of  the  harbor,  it  terminates  for 
the  present  at  a  point  very  near  the  Market  House,  the 
Court  House  and  the  centre  of  Salem.  It  is  proposed  to 
be  extended,  in  its  eastern  course,  by  a  sort  of  tunnel 
through  the  very  centre  of  the  city,  by  which  arrange¬ 
ment  a  great  circuit  will  be  avoided,  and  a  convenient 
access  is  obtained  to  the  very  centre  of  population.  At 
ten  o’clock,  two  trains  started  from  the  depot  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  with  the  stockholders  of  Salem  and  vicin¬ 
ity,  and  repaired  to  East  Boston,  where  they  were  met 
by  the  Boston  stockholdera  and  other  gentlemen  invited 
to  participate  in  the  festivities.  After  remaining  upwards 
of  an  hour,  the  whole,  to  the  number  of  about  five  hun¬ 
dred,  were  conveyed  to  Salem,  where  a  dinner  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  stockholders  of  this  city.  The  company 
filled  to  overflowing  three  trains  of  cars,  which  proceeded 
leisurely  along  at  distances  of  a  half  a  mile  or  more  from 
one  another,  thus  giving  an  opportunity  to  notice  the 
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work  and  view  the  prospects  commanded  by  the  road. 
On  arriving  at  Salem,  the  guests  repaired  in  procession  to 
the  passenger  depot  house,  where  a  handsome  collation 
was  spread  for  the  accommodation  of  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  persons.  The  mayor,  Mr.  Saltonstall,  presided 
in  the  most  acceptable  manner  with  his  accustomed 
felicity.  .  .  .  After  the  divine  blessing  had  been  invoked 
by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Flint  of  this  city  and  ample  justice 
had  been  done  to  the  banquet,  the  company  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  remarks  and  sentiments  which  might  be 
offered.  Among  those  present  and  who  addressed  the 
meeting  were  the  Mayor  and  corporation  of  Salem,  the 
Mayor  and  aldermen,  a  number  of  the  city  council  and 
several  city  officers  of  Boston,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  the  President,  Superintendent  and  Engineer 
of  the  Road,  the  Presidents  of  other  railroads  in  the 
State,  Honorable  S.  C.  Phillips,  General  E.  V.  Sumner, 
etc.  ...  At  quarter  past  six  the  company  separated, 
well  pleased  with  the  excursion  and  the  hospitalities  of 
Salem.  .  .  .  The  only  circumstance  that  occurred  to  mar 
the  pleasures  of  the  day  was  the  disappointment  of  the 
Lynn  stockholdei's,  who  could  not  be  accommodated,  as 
was  intended,  in  the  cars  which  left  this  place  in  the 
morning.  An  explanation  was  made  by  the  Superintend¬ 
ent,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  cause  of  the  disap¬ 
pointment  was  entirely  beyond  his  control,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  is,  we  hope,  satisfactorily  adjusted.” 

The  President  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  Mr.  George 
Peabody,  also  made  an  elaborate  address,  which  was  after- 
w’ards  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  From  the  newspaper 
of  August  30th  we  further  learn  that  the  travel  on  the 
road  during  the  fii’st  few  days  after  its  opening  was  very 
large  and  quite  naturally  so.  Also  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  throw  one  of  the  trains  off  the  track,  very  likely 
done  by  boys,  who  did  not  realize  the  amount  of  injury 
that  might  result  therefrom. 

“  Eastern  Railroad — above  1000  passengers  passed  over 
the  Road  on  Tuesday,  and  the  (Boston)  Transcript  states 
that  200  went  up  from  Salem  in  the  first  train  yesterday 
morning.” 
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“We  learu  from  Mr.  Briggs  that  the  morning  train 
from  Salem  on  Tuesday  discovered  several  obstructions 
across  the  rails,  as  the  cars  were  entering  Lynn,  which 
had  evidently  been  placed  with  the  intention  of  throwing 
them  off  the  track.  But  for  the  timely  discovery  this 
object  would  have  been  accomplished  and  perhaps  many 
lives  sacrificed.  A  strict  watch  should  be  kept  for  the 
miscreants  who  thus  jeopardize  the  lives  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  the  property  of  the  corporation.” 

From  the  original  time  table  here  reproduced  it  will  be 
seen  there  were  six  daily  trains  between  Salem  and  Boston. 
The  single  fare  was  fifty  cents,  and  high  as  itj  may  seem 
today,  yet  it  was  a  great  reduction  from  the  stage  fares 
then  prevailing  (fl.OO,  Salem  to  Boston).  Season  tickets 
did  not  make  their  appearance  until  a  much  later  date. 

The  first  East  Boston  terminus  was  a  one-story  wooden 
shed  from  which  led  runways  to  the  ferryboat  that  con¬ 
veyed  the  traveller  across  the  harbor  to  a  like  structure 
on  the  Boston  side  at  Lewis  wharf.  David  N.  Johnson 
in  his  “  Sketches  of  Lynn  ”  says  the  original  Lynn  sta¬ 
tion  stood  near  the  corner  of  Union  and  Exchange  streets  ; 
“  It  was  not  noted  for  the  amplitude  of  its  accommoda¬ 
tions  or  the  elegance  of  its  design.  Models  of  this  struc¬ 
ture  were  never  seen  in  any  gallery  of  art,  nor  are  any 
designs  .  .  .  preserved  in  any  manual  of  architecture.” 
The  Marblehead  depot  mentioned  in  the  time  table  was 
not  in  Marblehead  at  all,  but  stood  on  the  main  road  about 
where  the  present  Swampscott  cemetery  now  is.  This 
building  was  afterwards  moved  back  from  the  track  and 
is  still  standing  and  in  use  as  a  dwelling  house.  A  stage 
conveyed  travellers  to  the  town  proper  nearly  five  miles 
away.  When  the  road  was  opened  to  Salem,  no  certainty 
was  felt  as  to  its  being  at  once  pushed  further  east.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  wooden  car  shed  was  built  at  the  end  of  the 
road  for  the  protection  of  the  rolling  stock  during  the 
night.  The  car  shed  had  a  bulkhead  on  its  Salem  end, 
suggesting  the  thought  that  the  road  was  expected  to  go 
no  further.  It  covered  part  of  the  site  taken  by  the  railroad 
of  the  Orne  and  Cabot  wharves  and  of  the  dock  between. 
No  provision  was  made  for  the  convenience  of  travellers, 
but  just  across  the  street  was  an  old  red  warehouse  stand- 


MODEL  OF  THE  PROPOSED  RAILROAD  TUNNEL 
SUBMITTED  TO  THE  SALEM  CITY  GOVERNMENT  IN  1839,  AND  NOW  IN  THE 
POSSESSION  OF  THE  ESSEX  INSTITUTE. 

The  buildings  and  streets  shown  in  the  model  are  marked  as  follows:  (I)  Essex 
Street.  (2)  Temperance  Alley.  (3)  Skulk  Alley.  (4)  First  Church.  (5)  Frye.  (6) 
Engine  House.  (7)  Lawrence.  (8)  Rust  and  Daland.  (9)  Henfield.  (10)  Rust  and 
Chase.  (II)  Ropes,  (12)  Nichols.  (13)  Nichols.  (14)  Barton  Square.  (15) 
Marston.  (16)  Neal.  (17)  Ward.  (18)  Smith.  ( I  9)  The  proposed  tunnel,  showing 
the  space  occupied  by  one,  two,  or  three  tracks. 


FIRST  RAILROAD  STATION  AT  SALEM. 

Built  in  I  838.  From  a  drawing  by  George  Elmer  Browne  after  a  daguerreotype  now  in 
possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 
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log  near  the  corner  of  Front  street,  and  in  this  the  rail¬ 
road  hired  a  waiting  room,  with  a  ticket  office  and  seats 
for  passengers.  This  arrangement  was  short  lived,  for  a 
wooden  station  much  like  those  in  Lynn  and  Boston  was 
soon  erected.  This  had  a  belfry  and  a  one-legged  man 
who  claimed  to  be  a  veteran  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
used  to  ring  the  bell  whenever  a  train  for  Boston  was 
about  to  leave.  This  individual.  Corporal  Joshua  Pit¬ 
man,  was  a  character  who  gained  local  celebrity  by  his 
stump  speeches  and  foolish  wit.  His  attempt  to  lift  him¬ 
self  by  his  boot  straps  and  his  oft  asserted  claim  that 
when  at  a  distance  from  the  depot  he  knew  at  once  that 
someone  else,  and  not  himself,  was  ringing  the  railroad 
bell,  because  of  his  familiarity  with  its  tones,  together 
with  other  similar  incidents,  gained  for  him  somewhat 
more  than  local  fame,  in  1848  a  “  Loving  Friend  ” 
published  an  “  Address  ”  in  his  honor,  from  which  the 
following  verses  are  extracted : 

“  Who  rings  the  Eastern  Railroad  bell, 

And  makes  each  stroke  with  power  tell, 

And  who  can  do  it  half  so  well — 

As  Corporal  ? 

Who,  if  he's  travelling  far  or  near. 

Its  well  known  sonnd  shonld  strike  his  ear, 

Would  know  at  once  he  was  not  there, 

The  Corporal. 

Who  sweeps  the  Depot  clean  and  nice, 

And  drives  away  the  rats  and  mice. 

And  checks  the  boys  in  every  vice  ? 

The  Corporal. 

Who  can  himself  in  "basket  lift" 

And  prides  himself  upon  the  gift, 

Although  sometimes  he  “has  been  spilt  ’’  ? 

The  Corporal. 

The  “  Boston  Transcript  ”  during  1838  published  the 
following  account  of  the  bells  used  in  the  depots  of  the 
railroad : — 

“  Spanish  Bells  :  Three  of  the  bells  from  the  belfries 
of  Spanish  Churches  which  we  mentioned  a  short  time 
since  as  having  been  sold  in  Europe  for  old  copper  and 
sent  to  New  York  by  the  purchaser  for  sale  there,  have 
been  purchased  by  Colonel  Fessenden,  engineer  of  the 
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Eastern  Railroad  Company,  for  the  depots  of  that  com¬ 
pany  at  East  Boston,  Salem  and  Newburyport.  They 
were  landed  at  Central  Wharf  this  A.  M.  ^^ch  possesses 
a  fine  musical  tone  and  may  be  heard  at  a  distance.” 

The  original  officers  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  were : 
President,  George  Peabody ;  Treasurer,  Benjamin  Tyler 
Reed ;  Chief  Engineer,  J.  M.  Fessenden ;  Clerk,  W,  H. 
Foster ;  Superintendent,  S.  A.  Chase  ;  Directors,  George 
Peabody,  Benjamin  Tyler  Reed,  S.  A.  Chase,  S,  S.  Lewis, 
Amos  Binney,  Francis  J.  Oliver,  Larkin  Thorndike, 
Isaiah  Breed,  Pyam  Lovett,  and  R.  G,  Shaw. 

The  first  conductors  were  P.  C.  Hale  and  James  Potter, 
the  latter  having  been  one  of  the  most  trusted  drivers  of 
the  old  Salem  and  Boston  Stage  Company  and  for  years 
had  carried  to  and  fro  all  the  bank  exchange  and  mer¬ 
chants’  remittances.  The  early  New  England  railroads 
were  glad  to  secure  the  services  of  ex-stage  drivers  as 
conductors,  as  they  were  generally  responsible  men  who 
were  used  to  the  travelling  public  and  their  ways. 

The  original  locomotive  engineers  on  the  road  were, 
L.  D.  Johnson,  H.  H.  Thomas  and  A.  Sawyer.  Albert 
Knight  was  the  first  station  agent  in  Salem,  and  was 
followed  by  Joseph  Glover,  who  was  the  first  engineer  on 
the  Marblehead  branch.  He  filled  the  position  for  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  Coombs.  The  venerable 
David  Merritt,  who  died  in  1916,  for  years  conducted  a 
Salem  and  Boston  express  line  and  was  seventeen  years 
old  when  the  Eastern  Railroad  was  opened.  He  described 
the  first  passenger  cars  as  having  “  much  the  outward 
appearance  of  our  early  horse  cars,”  and  as  carrying 
twenty-four  passengers  each.  From  another  source  it  is 
learned  that  the  wheels  projected  into  the  interior  of  each 
car.  These  cars,  according  to  the  records  of  the  compa¬ 
ny,  cost  $1000  apiece  and  were  built  by  Charles  Daven¬ 
port,  the  pioneer  railroad  car  builder  of  New  England, 
who  had  a  factory  at  Cambridgeport.  In  1834  he 
contracted  with  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  to 
build  cars  which  were  to  have  four  wheels  and  to  seat 
twenty-four  persons  each.  They  were  the  first  cars  made 
with  a  passageway  running  from  one  end  to  the  other 
between  the  seats.  Before  that  time  the  cars  had  been 
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built  in  three  compartments,  so  that  half  the  passengers 
rode  backward.  The  success  of  the  Davenport  cars  was 
so  pronounced  that  the  Eastern  Railroad  ordered  their  cars 
of  him  in  1837,  with  certain  additions  and  improvements. 
The  cars  were  to  be  built  with  platforms  and  doors  at  ea^h 
end  and  with  the  same  passageways  through  the  middle. 
They  also  had  a  Davenport  “  drawbar  ”  and  “  bumper  ”, 
patented  in  1835,  and  were  the  first  to  have  a  ladies’ 
room  and  toilet  room.  The  seats  also  were  equipped  with 
wide  turnover  backs. 

The  original  locomotives,  the  “  Suffolk  ”,  “  Essex  ”  and 
“  Merrimack  ”,  eacU  weighed  22,000  pounds,  and  had 
inside  connections  and  a  solid  single  driver  five  feet  in 
diameter  on  each  side.  When  compared  with  modern 
engines,  they  were  of  course  tiny  affairs,  but  are  never¬ 
theless  spoken  of  as  being  nicely  proportioned.  They 
used  wood  for  fuel,  as  did  all  the  early  engines.  The 
“  Merrimack  ”  was  long  in  use  at  the  Boston  terminal  as 
a  shifting  engine,  and  was  not  sold  until  1862.  In  1839 
and  1840  the  road  added  the  locomotives  “  Rockingham”, 

“  Piscataqua  ”,  “  Naumkeag  ”  and  “  General  Foster  ”, 
all  exactly  like  the  three  pioneers. 

An  article  printed  in  the  “  Salem  Register  ”  on  Sept. 
3,  1838,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  road,  shows  tW 
it  took  people  some  time  to  realize  the  rapidity  and  con¬ 
venience  of  travel  by  rail :  “  The  railroad  has  been  in 

successful  operation  during  the  past  week  and  been  the 
great  centre  of  attraction  to  the  people  of  Salem  and 
vicinity.  The  novelty  of  this  mode  of  travelling  has 
drawn  immense  crowds  to  witness  its  operation,  and  on 
every  occasion  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  cars, 
the  grounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  depot  and  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  mill  pond  are  covered  with  delighted 
spectators  of  the  bustling  scene,  while  the  new  faces  in 
our  streets,  and  the  hurrying  to  any  fro  of  carriages  for 
the  accommodation  of  passengers,  have  given  to  our  city 
a  busy  appearance  to  which  it  has  long  l^en  a  stranger. 

“  For  the  five  days  since  the  road  was  opened,  the 
number  of  passengers  has  been  more  than  5500,  and  the 
receipts  upwards  of  $2200,  and  although  we  do  not  flatter 
ourselves  that  this  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the  travel 
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will  be  hereafter,  we  think  we  can  safely  rely  on  the  daily 
transport  of  600  and  probably  800  persons.  The  time 
occupied  in  passing  from  the  depot  here  to  the  Boston 
side,  including  the  ferriage,  is  generally  from  35  to  40 
minutes.  A  train  went  up  Friday  in  32  minutes,  and 
this  will  probably  be  the  average  when  the  filling  up  of 
the  road  is  completed. 

**  Instances  of  the  increased  facilities  of  communication 
effected  by  the  railroad  are  numerous.  A  gentleman  who 
left  Salem  at  8  o’clock  Thursday,  spent  two  hours  and  a 
half  in  Boston,  took  one  of  the  forenoon  trains  for  Low¬ 
ell,  where  he  dined  and  remained  about  two  hours  and  a 
quarter,  and  was  at  his  home  in  this  city  soon  after  4  P. 
M.,  having  travelled  a  distance  of  80  miles,  had  five 
hours  for  business  in  two  of  our  principal  cities,  besides 
several  hours  of  daylight  to  spare  for  the  transaction  of 
his  own  concerns  at  home.  Another  gentleman  who  had 
an  errand  in  Boston  accomplished  it  successfully  and  was 
back  again  in  less  than  90  minutes  from  the  time  he 
started. 

“  Another  incident  has  been  related  to  us  which  our 
traders  would  do  well  to  consider.  One  day  last  week  a 
lot  of  goods  to  a  large  amount  was  sold  by  one  of  our 
principal  merchants  to  a  stranger,  who  informed  him 
that  he  had  come  on  to  Boston  to  make  purchases,  with¬ 
out  any  intention  of  visiting  this  city ;  but  having  seen 
in  a  Salem  paper  an  advertisement  of  some  articles  he 
wished  to  procure,  he  jumped  into  the  cars  after  the  great 
business  hours  of  Boston  were  over,  struck  a  bargain 
and  returned,  probably  without  being  missed.  What  in¬ 
ferences  may  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance  ? 

“  The  ground  around  the  depot  is  hardly  extensive 
enough  to  accommodate  the  vehicles  which  congregate 
there  at  the  times  of  departure  and  arrival,  but  this  will 
soon  be  remedied,  when  the  filling  up  of  the  space  be- 
tweed  the  car  house  and  Mill  street  on  the  western  side, 
and  the  dock  and  70  feet  from  the  end  of  the  wharf  on 
the  eastern  side,  is  completed.  We  hope  soon  also  to  see 
the  miserable,  dilapidated  buildings  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Mill  street  removed,  and  their  places  either  vacant  or  oc¬ 
cupied  by  some  more  sightly  piles. 
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“  A  word  of  caution  to  the  idlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
depot.  We  have  been  astonished  at  the  utter  reckless¬ 
ness  displayed  by  boys  and  even  men,  when  the  engines 
are  passing  along  the  tracks.  They  seem  to  be  wholly 
unaware  of  the  danger  they  are  in,  and  we  are  fearful 
every  day  of  being  obliged  to  record  some  dreadful  acci¬ 
dent  as  the  consequence  of  their  temerity.  Would  it  not 
be  advisable  to  prevent  any  person  from  remaining  on  the 
bridge  at  all  ? 

“We  have  also  noticed  a  great  want  of  caution  in  leav¬ 
ing  hoT'ses  standing  near  the  track  while  the  engine  is 
passing.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  and  great  care  should 
be  exercised  in  this  respect.” 

The  traveller  of  to-day  is  spared  one  serious  discomfort 
experienced  in  all  the  first  railroad  trains.  The  early 
cars  then  were  shackled  together  by  means  of  chains, 
and  these  were  on  what  is  known  as  “  a  loose  coupling,” 
so  that  the  starting  and  stopping  process  was  attended  by 
a  series  of  bumps  and  jerks,  the  reverse  of  agreeable  to 
the  passengers. 

On  September  23,  1838,  a  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Rail¬ 
road  stockholders  authorized  the  directors  to  complete 
the  road  to  Newburyport  and  the  state  line  of  New 
Hampshire.  Portsmouth  from  the  first  had  been  intended 
as  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern  road,  but  owing  to  the 
different  state  laws  it  was  thought  best  to  make  a  sepa¬ 
rate  company  of  that  part  of  the  line  that  lay  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  accordingly  the  Eastern  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  of  N  ew  Hampshire  had  been  incorporated,  with  a 
capital  of  $300,000.00,  in  8100.00  shares,  by  act  of  legis¬ 
lature  on  June  18,  1836,  which  authorized  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  road  running  in  a  generally  northerly  direction 
from  the  Massachusetts  line  to  the  town  of  Portsmouth 
and  the  Maine  state  line,  there  connecting  with  the  Port¬ 
land,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  Railroad,  of  which  more  will 
be  said  later  on.  Ichabod  Goodwin  and  Daniel  Drown 
were  respectively  the  first  President  and  Clerk  of  the 
Eastern  Railroad  of  New  Hampshire.  The  other  officers 
were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

It  never  had  been  intended  to  have  the  Eastern  road 
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in  New  Hampshire  operate  as  a  separate  company,  for 
the  interests  of  the  two  corporations  were  to  be  identical 
in  all  respects,  except  the  actual  union  of  charters.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  on  July  2,  1839,  before  the  road  was  com¬ 
pleted,  the  Eastern  Railroad  of  New  Hampshire  was 
leased  for  ninety-nine  years  to  the  Eastern  Railroad  of 
Massachusetts.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  in¬ 
stances,  now  so  common,  of  one  railroad  being  leased  to 
another.  A  contract  also  was  made  later  (April  8, 1840) 
with  the  proprietors  of  the  Newbury  port  bridge  for  the 
use  of  their  property.  But  this  bridge  was  not  found 
heavy  enough  to  stand  the  weight  of  the  trains,  and  later 
on  a  new  one  was  built  across  the  Merrimac  river,  at  a 
cost  of  $35,000.00.  A  controlling  interest  was  also  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  Portsmouth  bridge. 

The  engineer,  Colonel  Fessenden,  estimated  the  cost  of 
building  the  road  from  Salem  to  the  State  line,  a  distance 
of  twenty-three  miles,  at  $304,000.00 ;  this  sum  to  in¬ 
clude  all  masonry  work  and  bridging.  It  had  been  at 
first  intended  to  have  a  double  track  all  the  way  from 
East  Boston  to  Newburyport,  but  for  reasons  of  economy 
this  was  given  up  for  the  present,  and  so  lessened  the 
total  cost  of  building  by  $81,000.00.  The  land  damages 
from  Salem  to  Newburyport  it  was  thought  could  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  $40,000.00,  and  the  estimate  for  constructing  the 
Salem  tunnel  was  placed  at  $15,000.00,  but  this  sum  was 
exceeded  by  $20,000.00. 

On  September  22,  1838,  the  directors  were  gratified  to 
receive  a  report  from  the  superintendent  stating  that  the 
road  had  been  opened  for  public  travel  twenty- two  days, 
during  which  time  24,167  tickets  had  been  sold,  which 
brought  in  the  sum  of  $9,379.77.  Considering  that  the 
volume  of  traffic  had  been  estimated  at  500  passengers 
daily  between  Boston  and  Salem,  27 (?)  between  Boston 
and  Lynn,  and  20  between  Boston  and  Marblehead,  this 
report  was  certainly  encouraging. 

The  first  freight  train  over  the  Eastern  road  ran  from 
Salem  to  Boston  on  January  24,  1839.  David  Merritt 
was  the  general  freight  agent.  The  earliest  freight  cars 
were  open  and  had  no  brakes.  When  it  was  desired  to 
slow  up  or  stop  the  train,  the  brakes  would  be  applied 
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from  the  caboose  car  on  one  end  and  on  the  tender  from 
the  other.  If  cars  were  to  be  left  on  the  road  the  wheels 
would  be  first  “  trigged.” 

As  soon  as  it  was  decided  to  build  the  line  to  New- 
buryport  and  beyond,  several  gangs  of  men  began  work 
at  various  places,  but  principally  in  digging  the  Salem 
tunnel.  This  was  considered  quite  a  feat  of  engineering, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  give  a  short  description  of 
the  building  operations,  but  unfortunately  nothing  l)ear- 
ing  upon  them  can  be  found,  although  a  careful  search 
has  been  made  in  all  likely  quarters.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  covered  portion  of  the  tunnel  was  718  feet  long. 
In  order  to  build  it  the  old  Court  House,  together  with 
stores  and  other  buildings  standing  south  of  Essex  street, 
were  demolished.  Washington  street  was  laid  open 
throughout  its  entire  length  and  a  wide  ditch  was  dug, 
much  trouble  being  experienced  from  the  sandy  nature 
of  the  soil.  Residents  on  the  side  of  the  street  boarded 
up  their  house  fronts  and  moved  away  for  some  weeks. 
The  sidewalks  were  piled  with  gravel.  A  stone  arch 
was  built  in  the  open  ditch,  and  when  this  was  finished 
the  gravel  was  back-filled  as  far  as  possible  and  the 
surface  restored.  Three  air  holes  surrounded  with 
iron  railings  came  up  from  the  tunnel  through  the 
street  for  ventilation,  but  when  the  locomotives  began 
to  burn  coal  they  were  done  away  with.  All  this 
work  was  done  on  the  most  elaborate  plans  and 
models,  it  being  considered  one  of  the  largest  pieces  of 
granite  work  ever  undertaken  up  to  that  time  in  New 
England.  One  of  the  old  sail  lofts  in  Derby  street  had 
been  leased  in  order  to  insure  room  enough  to  lay  out  the 
engineering  designs  for  building  the  tunnel,  and  a  wooden 
working  model,  showing  the  buildings  south  of  Essex 
street  and  the  buildings  which  it  was  proposed  to  remove, 
may  now  be  seen  at  the  Essex  Institute. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  road  to  build  was 
just  east  of  the  Beverly  bridge,  where  a  ledge  of  “  trap  ” 
rock  seven  hundred  feet  long  was  encountered,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  which  are  still  seen.  There  were  no  steam  drills 
in  those  days,  all  the  labor  being  done  by  hand,  and  to 
hasten  the  work,  the  weather  being  intensely  cold,  the 
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foreman  used  very  large  charges  of  powder,  with  the 
result  that  when  the  blasts  went  off  heavy  pieces  of  rock 
flew  in  all  directions,  one  of  them  being  large  enough  to 
crash  through  the  roof  of  a  nearby  house  while  the  family 
were  at  dinner.  This  resulted  in  a  town  meeting  being 
held  to  remonstmte.  Everything  possible  was  done  to 
expedite  the  work  of  construction,  but  it  was  not  until 
December  18, 1839,  that  the  road  was  opened  to  Ipswich, 
eleven  miles  east  of  Salem,  where  stages  for  eastern 
points  connected  with  the  cars,  as  they  had  previously 
done  at  Salem. 

When  the  tunnel  was  first  used  it  was  not  the  custom 
to  light  the  cars,  and  it  is  related  that  a  pickpocket  reaped 
a  rich  harvest  for  a  few  days  in  relieving  the  unwary  of 
their  pocket  books  during  the  few  moments  of  darkness 
entailed  by  the  passage  through  Salem. 

The  trains  reached  Newbury  June  19,  1840,  and  ran 
through  to  Newburyport,  a  distance  of  thirty-three  miles 
from  East  Boston,  on  August  28,  and  to  the  State  line  on 
November  9. 

The  first  passenger  station  erected  in  Newburyport  Avas 
a  one-story  wooden  building,  with  large  swinging  doors 
that  were  closed  at  night  and  on  Sundays.  It  was  situ¬ 
ated  on  Washington  street,  near  the  present  depot,  and 
was  provided  with  a  bell  which  was  rung  on  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  trains.  In  1853-54  a  new  and  much 
larger  passenger  and  freight  station  was  built  of  brick  on 
the  corner  of  Strong  and  Winter  streets,  and  served  its 
purpose  until  destroyed  by  fire  on  March  3,  1892. 

Meanwhile  work  on  the  road  in  New  Hampshire  had 
l)een  progressing  rapidly,  so  that  it  was  opened  to  the 
outskirts  of  Portsmouth  on  the  same  day  (November  9, 
1840)  that  trains  reached  the  State  line  of  Massachusetts. 
On  December  31,  amid  much  rejoicing,  the  line  was  com¬ 
pleted  to  its  proposed  terminus  at  the  depot  in  Vaughan 
street,  Portsmouth,  fifty-four  miles  from  East  Boston. 
When  the  rails  had  been  laid  thus  far  it  was  felt  a  great 
step  forward  had  been  taken,  for  work  was  already  starts 
ed  on  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  Railroad,  and 
thus  before  long  a  through  line  would  be  opened  connect¬ 
ing  the  state  of  Maine  with  the  rest  ,of  New  England. 
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There  were  three  trains  each  way  between  Portsmouth  and 
Boston,  leaving  the  latter  place  at  7.30  A.  M.,  noon,  and  3 
P.  M.,  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  line  at  7.30,  11  A.  M., 
and  3  P.  M.  It  must  be  admitted  this  was  good  service 
for  those  days,  and  in  fact  it  was  later  proved  before  a 
committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  that  the 
Eastern  Railroad  ran  more  trains  over  its  road  than  any 
other  company  leaving  Boston. 

In  1840  the  price  of  tickets  was  as  follows :  Boston 
to  Beverly,  56  cents  ;  to  Ipswich,  87  cents ;  to  Newbury- 
port,  $1.25  ;  and  to  Portsmouth,  $2.00.  In  order  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  meet  the  competition  of  the  “  outside  ”  steam¬ 
boat  lines  (those  starting  from  Boston)  for  through  pas¬ 
sengers  to  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  some  of  the  trains 
connected  at  Portsmouth  with  the  steamboats  “Huntress” 
and  “  M.  Y.  Beach  ”.  The  former  (one  of  the  fastest 
steamboats  then  afloat)  ran  to  the  Kennebec  river,  and 
the  latter  to  Portland.  Both  steamers  touched  at  the 
Isles  of  Shoals,  on  which  there  was  then  quite  a  large 
permanent  population,  and  also  at  Kennebunk.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  lasted  until  the  opening  of  the  Portland,  Saco 
and  Portsmouth  Railroad  to  Portland,  late  in  1842,  when 
the  steamboats  connected  at  the  former  place.  The  East¬ 
ern  Railroad  had  a  large  monetary  interest  for  years  in 
these  and  other  steamers  and  in  wharf  property  in  Maine. 

Very  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  road  to  Salem, 
Marblehead,  which  was  then  a  more  important  place  com¬ 
mercially  than  it  is  to-day,  determined  to  have  a  branch 
railroad  to  connect  that  town  and  Salem.  Accordingly 
enough  shares  of  Eastern  Railroad  stock  were  subscribed 
in  Marblehead  to  entirely  pay  the  cost  of  the  branch 
($40,000),  and  as  the  main  line  could  be  utilized  as  far 
as  Castle  Hill  in  Salem,  the  new  tracks  only  extended  a 
little  over  three  miles.  In  order  to  build  at  as  little  cost  as 
possible,  wooden  rails  capped  with  iron  straps  were  origi¬ 
nally  laid  down.  During  the  construction  of  the  main  line 
these  wooden  rails  had  been  used  to  run  gravel  trains  on, 
and  it  was  thought  they  would  be  heavy  enough  for  a 
branch  road.  They  were  not  serviceable,  however,  and 
in  1843  had  to  be  replaced  by  new  “  chair  ”  rails.  The 
Marblehead  branch  was  opened  December  10,  1839,  with 
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five  trains  each  way  daily.  The  running  time  was  fifteen 
minutes,  and  it  remained  that  for  over  forty  years.  The 
fare  to  Salem  was  12  1-2  cents  ;  to  Boston,  62  1-2  cents. 
Benjamin  Thompson,  who  had  formerly  driven  the  Mar¬ 
blehead  and  Salem  stages,  was  the  first  conductor  (he 
was  afterwards  for  many  years  the  station-master  at  Mar¬ 
blehead),  and  Joseph  E.  Glover  was  the  first  engineer. 
The  locomotive  “  Marblehead  ”  was  built  for  this  branch 
line  in  1839  by  William  Norris  at  Philadelphia.  The 
picture  shows  it  to  have  been  a  most  curious  looking 
engine  and  much  smaller  than  the  first  used  on  the  road. 
Its  total  weight  was  only  18,000  pounds,  and  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  single  driver  was  but  four  and  one-half  feet. 
For  a  short  time  the  Marblehead  train  ran  through  to 
Ipswich,  but  this  was  soon  discontinued. 

The  first  station  in  Marblehead  stood  very  nearly  where 
the  present  one  does,  but  it  was  a  much  smaller  building, 
with  a  flight  of  stairs  running  up  on  the  inside.  There 
were  the  usual  swinging  doors  to  close  in  the  cars  at 
night.  The  engine  and  freight  house  were  a  little  way 
up  the  track.  The  turntable  in  front  of  the  former  was 
so  small  that  every  time  the  engine  was  turned  around 
the  tender  had  to  be  uncoupled  from  it  Probably  a 
unique  fact  about  the  Marblehead  branch  is  that  in  the 
seventy-seven  years  of  its  existence  it  has  had  but  four 
conductors,  and  two  of  these  were  father  and  son.  Benja¬ 
min  Thompson  from  1839  to  1848  ;  John  Harris  from 
1848  to  1881 ;  Thomas  T.  Lyon  from  1881  to  1895  ;  and 
John  C.  Harris  from  1895  to  date.  The  following  story 
related  to  the  author  by  John  C.  Harris,  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  crude  way  in  which  the  early  trains  were 
sometimes  run.  On  one  occasion  the  train  crew  being 
short-handed,  his  father,  then  conductor,  went  to  the  Mar¬ 
blehead  post-office  for  the  mail  and  placed  it  on  the  train, 
sold  the  tickets  in  the  depot,  then  got  on  the  engine  and 
coupled  it  to  the  car  (there  was  only  one  in  those  days), 
being  careful  to  tie  down  tlie  pin  so  it  would  not  joggle 
out.  He  then  collected  the  tickets  from  the  passengers 
before  starting,  and  getting  on  the  locomotive  ran  the  train 
to  Salem.  Surely  a  case  of  “  all  in  one  ”  and  “  one  in  all  ” ! 


I 


FIRST  RAILROAD  STATION  AT  MARBLEHEAD, 


Built  in  1839.  From  a  pencil  sketch  made  about  1900  b.  T  Pitman  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Marblehead  Historical  Society 


RAILROAD  STATION  AT  EAST  BOSTON. 

Built  in  I  842,  replacing  the  second  station  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Portion  of  a 
lithographic  View  of  Boston  in  1848,  afer  a  drawing  by  E.  Whitefield. 
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In  May,  1840,  on  account  of  rumors  of  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  financial  condition  of  the  company,  a  committee  of 
stockholders  was  appointed  to  investigate,  and  after  a 
long  inquiry  reported  that  “  they  had  discovered  nothing 
to  impair  their  confidence  in  the  integrity  or  fidelity  of 
your  Directors  ;  on  the  contrary,  at  ^e  gloomiest  period 
in  the  history  of  the  road,  when  the  stock  was  below  par, 
and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  a  large  number  of 
shares  had  been  subscribed  for  in  so  loose  and  indefinite 
a  manner  that  the  subscription  was  entirely  unavailable, 
the  Directors  having  satisfied  themselves  that  the  assess¬ 
ments  could  not  be  legally  enforced  unless  these  shares 
were  taken,  and  that  the  road  must  necessarily  stop,  came 
forward  to  prevent  a  failure  of  the  undertaking.  They 
took  in  their  own  name  641  of  these  shares,  over  200  of 
these  were  afterwards  taken  at  par  by  the  building  con¬ 
tractors  as  part  payment  for  their  work.”  The  committee 
concluded  by  saying  “  they  could  discover  nothing  in 
their  researches  to  impair  their  confidence  in  the  eventual 
success  of  this  enterprise,  or  in  the  value  of  the  stock  .  .  . 
but  a  full  dividend  cannot  be  expected  until  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  road.” 

At  about  this  time  the  officials  and  the  employees 
received  salaries  proportioned  as  follows  :  The  President 
received  no  compensation  whatever  ;  the  Treasurer,  who 
was  the  real  head  of  the  company,  received  $2,500.00  per 
annum,  out  of  which  he  paid  a  clerk  (his  only  office 
force)  $900.00  per  annum,  but  in  addition  to  this  the 
Treasurer  received  a  commission  of  2  1-2  per  cent  on  all 
the  iron  bought  for  the  road.  The  clerk  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  received  $300.00  a  year,  and  the  superintendent 
$2,000.00  per  annum.  Station  and  ticket  agents  were 
paid  $30.00  a  month,  switchmen  the  same,  passenger  con¬ 
ductors  $45.00  a  month,  baggage  masters  (whether  on 
trains  or  in  the  stations)  $35.00  per  month,  brakemen 
$30.00,  engineers  $60.00,  firemen  $30.00,  freight  conduc¬ 
tors  $35.00,  and  freight  brakemen  $25.00.  Crossing  tend¬ 
ers  received  the  munificent  sum  of  $10.00  a  month  for 
their  seiwices,  but  they  generally  cobbled  shoes  to  eke  out 
their  pay.  Why  baggage  masters  should  have  been  paid 
more  than  the  station  masters,  who  were  their  superiors. 
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is  not  clear,  but  the  figures  given  are  taken  from  the 
records  of  the  company. 

The  investigating  committee  also  took  up  the  question 
of  season  tickets  and  remark  thereon  “  that  the  practice 
of  commuting  for  the  season  has  been  adopted  generally 
through  the  country,  .  .  .  that  such  tickets  have  been 
held  at  $200.00  (per  year)  on  this  road  (between  Salem 
and  Boston),  a  price  which  has  deterred  nearly  every  one 
from  buying.”  .  .  .  They  recommended  that  “  oflScers 
of  the  corporation  be  requested  to  issue  season  tickets, 
not  transferable,  enabling  the  proprietors  to  pass  between 
Salem  and  Boston  for  a  price  not  exceeding  $100.00  each 
(per  annum),  and  at  proportionate  rates  between  other 
points  on  the  road.”  Shortly  after,  season  tickets  were 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  In  1843  only  69  were  sold,  but  by  1847  the 
number  had  risen  to  433.  In  the  early  days  the  tickets 
of  any  kind)  were  not  punched  or  cancelled  when  col¬ 
lected,  they  were  merely  handed  back  by  the  conductors 
to  the  ticket  agents,  who  resold  them,  thus  the  same 
ticket  did  duty  until  worn  out.  In  the  report  of  the  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  committee  the  subject  of  free  passes  is 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  as  follows:  “Upon  this 
point  your  committee  ascertained  that  a  general  usuage 
prevailed  upon  nearly  all  the  railroads  of  New  England, 
that  Directors,  Engineers  and  Superintendents  of  the 
road  .  .  .  should  have  free  passage  for  themselves  and 
families ;  but  your  committee  could  see  no  reason  why  the 
families  of  subordinate  officers  or  laborers  in  the  pay  of 
the  company  should  enjoy  such  a  privilege.  They  .  .  . 
recommend  that  the  Clerk,  Land  Agent,  Conductors, 
Ticket-masters,  Engineers  and  Depot  Masters  have  indi¬ 
vidually  a  free  passage.” 

In  1841  various  improvements  were  authorized  by  the 
stockholders,  which  included  the  building  of  a  new  depot 
at  East  Boston  (the  first  one  being  of  a  mere  temporary 
character)  and  entering  into  negotiations  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  station  in  Boston  proper,  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  purchase  of  Snow’s,  Wilkinson’s  and  Pratt’s 
wharves.  A  double  track  from  East  Boston  to  Chelsea 
and  between  Lynn  and  Salem  was  also  decided  upon,  as 
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with  the  opening  of  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth 
Railroad  to  Portland,  the  directors  thought  that  “through 
trains  coming  from  such  a  distance  might,  very  likely,  be 
occasionally  delayed  and  so  upset  the  arrangement  of  the 
time  table.”  The  two  stretches  of  double  track,  together 
with  the  use  of  signals,  would,  the  directors  thought, 
practically  take  the  place  of  a  continuous  double  track 
between  Boston  and  Salem.  These  signals  are  the  first 
mention  of  any  being  used  by  the  Eastern  Railroad. 

The  construction  of  a  new  and  much  larger  ferryboat, 

“  with  wrought  iron  shafts,”  was  also  authorized.  She 
was  the  “  East  Boston,”  built  at  Medford  in  1841  by 
Galen  James,  a  celebrated  shipbuilder.  In  connection 
with  the  ferryboat,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  early 
baggage  cars  or  “  crates  ”  as  they  were  called.  These 
were  big,  strong  wooden  vans,  with  a  door  in  the  end. 
They  were  each  mounted  on  two  pairs  of  iron  wheels 
and  were  placed  on  platform  cars.  The  wheels  of 
the  crate  were  then  securely  “  trigged,”  and  it  then  went 
bumping  over  the  road.  When  East  Boston  was  reached 
the  crate  was  run  off  on  its  own  wheels  and  placed  on 
the  ferryboat,  thus  saving  transshipment  of  baggage  and 
express  matter.  The  same  arrangement  was  in  use  on 
the  Boston  and  Providence  road,  the  “crates”  going 
through  from  Boston  to  New  York  via  rail  and  boat. 

January  25, 1842,  the  new  East  Boston  dejwt  was  used 
for  the  first  time,  caught  fire  that  evening  and  burned 
down.  It  was  replaced  the  next  year  by  a  less  preten¬ 
tious  structure. 

Early  in  1842  Mr.  George  Peabody  resigned  as  President 
and  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Chase  as  Superintendent,  and  their 
places  were  respectively  taken  and  for  many  years  filled 
by  Messrs.  David  A.  Neal  and  John  Kinsman,  both  of 
Salem. 

In  the  early  40’s  public  opinion  in  New  England  was 
beginning  to  be  excited  over  the  anti-slavery  question,  but 
almost  nowhere,  even  in  this  section  of  the  country,  were 
negroes  allowed  to  travel  in  the  same  class  with  white 
people.  A  curious  anomaly  existed  on  this  question. 
Free  negroes  were  obliged  to  ride  in  the  second  class  cars, 
but  masters  having  their  slaves  with  them  were  free  to 
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bring  them  into  the  first  class  cars.  It  fell  to  the  Eastern 
Railroad  Company  to  have  one  of  its  trains  the  scene  of 
an  attempt  by  a  colored  man  to  assert  his  rights.  Fred¬ 
erick  Douglass,  the  then  champion  of  the  negro  race,  in 
which  he  was  the  prototype  of  Booker  Washington,  at 
that  time  was  stopping  in  Lynn.  On  September  29, 1841, 
Mr.  Douglass  and  his  friend  James  N.  Buffum  of  Lynn, 
renowned  as  a  champion  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  en¬ 
tered  the  cars  at  that  place  bound  for  Newburyport.  The 
conductor  came  along  and  spying  Douglas,  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing  in  that  car,  at  the  same  time  ordering 
him  into  the  “  Jim  Crow  ”  or  second  class  car.  Douglass 
refused  to  go,  whereupon  the  conductor  and  two  brake- 
men  attempted  to  remove  him  by  force,  but  the  colored 
man  being  very  powerful,  clutched  hold  of  the  seat,  and 
before  he  could  be  taken  to  the  other  car  an  all  round 
fight  ensued,  two  car  seats  being  uprooted.  So  great  was 
the  excitement  in  Lynn  on  the  subject  that  Superintendent 
Chase,  to  avoid  trouble,  ordered  the  Central  Square  sta¬ 
tion  in  Lynn  closed  as  long  as  Douglass  remained,  and 
for  several  days  the  trains  dashed  through  that  part  of 
Lynn  without  halting.  Superintendent  Chase  and  Mr. 
Buffum  were  both  quakers  and  friends,  and  the  following 
conversation  ensued  regarding  the  car  attached  to  the 
train  for  the  use  of  colored  people.  Said  Mr.  Buffum, 
“  Stephen,  I  don’t  think  thee  does  right  to  utilize  a  Jim 
Crow  car  on  thy  train.”  Said  Mr.  Chase  in  reply : 
“  Well,  James,  I’ll  tell  thee,  when  thee  abolishes  the 
colored  pews  in  the  meeting  house,  then  I’ll  abolish  the 
Jim  Crow  car.” 

As  several  other  like  episodes  ensued  on  the  cars 
of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  the  matter  was  considered 
and  a  law  proposed  to  prohibit  common  carriers  from 
discriminating  against  any  class  of  passengers,  and  this 
led  to  the  abandonment  by  the  Eastern  Railroad  of  sec¬ 
ond  class  cars,  of  which  five  had  been  in  use  until  that 
time.  The  rates  of  fare  in  the  second  class  cars  were 
about  one-third  lower  than  in  the  first  class,  and  they 
were  patronized  by  white  as  well  as  colored  people. 

On  March  14,  1837,  the  legislature  of  Maine  passed 
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an  act  to  incorporate  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth 
Railroad  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,390,000.00,  in 
shares  of  $100.00  each.  By  its  charter  the  company  was 
to  build  a  railroad  beginning  at  Portland  and  running 
through  the  towns  of  Scarl>orough,  Saco,  Kennebunk, 
North  and  South  Berwick,  Elliot  and  Kittery,  Maine,  to 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  fifty-two  miles  in  length, 
to  connect  with  the  Eastern  Railroad  at  the  latter  place. 
As  this  company  was  always  partially  or  wholly  controlled 
by  the  Eastern,  a  short  account  of  it  may  well  be  here 
included.  Work  was  begun  in  1841,  and  the  road  opened 
between  Portland  and  Saco  on  February  7,  1842.  It  was 
entirely  completed  November  21,  1842,  the  total  cost  of 
construction  amounting  to  $1,107,240.00. 

On  January  27,  1843,  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Ports¬ 
mouth  Railroad  was  leased  indefinitely  to  the  Eastern 
and  Boston  and  Maine  companies  at  an  annual  rental  of 
6  per  cent,  with  a  penalty  of  $200,000.00  on  each  party 
for  a  breach  of  contract.  The  road,  however,  was  oper¬ 
ated  independently,  and  had  its  own  locomotives  and 
rolling  stock,  although  the  latter  only  amounted  to  five 
or  six  passenger  cars  and  some  fifty  freight  cars,  as  the 
trains  were  almost  entirely  made  up  of  Eastern  and  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Maine  cars  which  ran  through  from  Boston  to 
Portland.  The  Eastern  train  would  be  taken  over  at 
Portsqiouth  and  when  South  Berwick  Junction  was 
reached  (then  the  end  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  road) 
the  Boston  and  Maine  train  was  coupled  on  and  both 
trains  drawn  by  one  locomotive  would  proceed  to  Port¬ 
land,  the  running  time  from  Boston  being  five  hours  and 
the  fare  $4.00.  Trains  left  either  end  of  the  road  daily 
at  7.30  A.  M.  and  2  P.  M.  The  Portland,  Saco  and 
Portsmouth  locomotives  were  always  very  heavy  and 
large  to  enable  them  to  draw  both  trains.  Their  pioneers 
were  the  “  Casco  ”,  “  Saco  ”,  “  York  ”,  “  Cumberland  ”, 
“Kennebec”  and  “Penobscot”. 

The  first  station  in  Portland  was  of  the  “  dead  end  ” 
variety,  and  was  situated  on  Commercial  street,  near  the 
steamboat  wharves.  This  location  not  far  from  the  water 
front  was  of  great  importance  to  the  railroad  in  the  case 
of  through  passengers  and  freight,  as  for  some  years  after 
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1842  there  was  no  connecting  railroad  in  Maine  below 
Portland,  and  most  of  the  passengers  going  further  east 
availing  themselves  of  the  water  route.  When  the  rail¬ 
road  to  Portland  was  first  opened  the  various  steamboat 
lines  running  east  from  Boston  kept  up  a  constant  and 
merciless  competition,  so  much  so  that  in  order  to  meet 
it  the  three  railroad  companies  beside  controlling  the  two 
steamboats  “  Huntress  ”  and  “M.  Y.  Beach”  and  exten¬ 
sive  wharf  property  in  Hallowell,  Maine,  were  forced  to 
put  on  an  express  train  May  25,  1843,  with  the  fare  re¬ 
duced  to  fl.OO  between  Boston  and  Portland. 

Although  the  Boston  and  Maine  was  joint  lessor  with 
the  Eastern  of  the  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth,  the 
Eastern,  however,  always  seemed  to  exert  the  most  influ¬ 
ence.  The  first  President  of  the  Portland,  Saco  and 
Portsmouth  was  David  A.  Neal,  who  was  also  President 
of  the  Eastern.  He  was  followed  by  Hon.  Ichabod  Good¬ 
win,  who  was  President  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  in  New 
Hampshire.  Later  on  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Eastern 
obtained  the  sole  control  of  the  Portland,  Saco  and 
Portsmouth,  thus  forcing  the  Boston  and  Maine  to  build 
their  extension  from  South  Berwick  to  Portland.  In 
April,  1847,  a  new  agreement  was  made  between  the 
Eastern,  Boston  and  Maine,  and  Portland,  Saco  and 
Portsmouth  roads  by  which  the  profits  of  the  latter,  if 
they  amounted  to  more  than  the  rates  of  interest  guaran¬ 
teed,  should  be  divided  equally  between  the  two  former 
companies.  This  was  most  profitable  to  the  Eastern,  as 
in  later  years  they  netted  as  much  as  #50,000.00  in  a 
single  year. 

On  June  17,  1843,  a  great  convention  of  the  Whig 
party  was  held  on  Bunker  Hill  in  Charlestown,  crowds 
coming  from  everywhere  in  New  England  to  attend.  On 
that  day  the  Eastern  Railroad  carried  to  and  fro  over 
7500  passengere,  without  the  slightest  injury  to  any  one, 
which  evidently  was  regarded  as  a  great  feat.  By  that 
time  the  size  of  the  passenger  cars  had  sensibly  augment¬ 
ed,  for  in  the  same  year  (1843)  the  records  of  the  road 
show  besides  the  original  cars  holding  24  passengers  each, 
ten  other  cars  with  a  capacity  of  48  persons  each,  and 
three  seating  84  persons  each.  The  last  were  quite  as 
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large  as  our  modern  cars.  The  road  owned,  besides, 
twenty  box  freight  cars  and  thirteen  platform  cars. 

The  directors  adopted  in  1844  the  plan  of  a  “  sinking  ” 
and  “  renewal  ”  fund,  “  as  being  best  calculated  to  ensure 
the  financial  stability  of  your  company.”  Judging  by 
the  elaborate  explanations  in  the  annual  report,  the  idea 
appears  to  have  been  a  novel  one,  at  least  to  railroad  cor¬ 
porations.  $50,000.00  was  first  set  aside  as  a  sinking 
fund,  and  $10,000.00  more  was  to  be  added  each  year 
when  the  dividends  were  4  per  cent,  or  over.  The  re¬ 
newal  fund  (to  be  expended  in  new  locomotives  and  cars) 
was  started  at  $20,000.00,  with  $12,000.00  to  be  added 
yearly. 

During  the  year  1845  travel  had  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  directors  felt  authorized  to  reduce  the 
passenger  fares  as  follows :  Boston  to  Lynn,  25  cents  ; 
to  Salem,  40  cents  ;  Marblehead,  46  1-2  cents  ;  Beverly, 
45  cents ;  Newburyport,  $1.00 ;  and  Portsmouth,  $1.50. 
These  rates  prevailed  for  many  years.  At  the  same  time 
the  freight  rates  were  as  follows  :  Boston  to  Lynn,  3  3-4 
cents  per  hundred  weight ;  to  Salem,  5  cents ;  Marble¬ 
head,  6  3-4  cents ;  Beverly,  5  1-2  cents  ;  Gloucester  (when 
the  road  was  opened),  9  1-4  cents;  Newburyport,  9  1-4 
cents  ;  and  Portsmouth,  12  1-2  cents.  By  the  ton  the 
freight  rates  were  slightly  lower.  At  this  time  the  newer 
freight  cars  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  having  brakes, 
and  according  to  the  time  table  a  “  merchandise  train  ran 
each  way  daily,  speed  not  to  exceed  12  miles  an  hour.” 
It  generally  left  either  end  of  the  road  at  5  A.  M.,  so  as 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  passenger  trains, 
but  it  was  not  down  on  the  regular  time  table  and  evi¬ 
dently  had  no  schedule  of  running  time,  being  supposed 
to  keep  clear  of  all  other  trains. 

In  1845  Benjamin  Tyler  Reed  resigned  as  treasurer, 
although  retaining  his  place  on  the  board  of  directors. 
The  office  of  treasurer  was  filled,  and  very  unfortunately 
so  as  it  afterwards  proved  for  the  company,  br’^  William 
S.  Tuckerman,  who  had  previously  been  Mr.  Reed’s 
clerk. 

For  several  years  the  Eastern  Railroad,  having  become 
fairly  prosperous,  pursued  an  even  and  peaceful  existence. 
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Yearly  dividends  at  the  rate  of  six,  seven,  and  eight  per 
cent  were  paid,  when  suddenly  the  corporation’s  future 
prospects  were  assailed  by  new  and  untoward  dangers. 
Massachusetts  had  reached  by  the  middle  or  late  40’s 
what  may  perhaj^  be  best  described  as  the  “  railroad 
mania”.  New  lines  and  branch  roads  were  being  pro¬ 
jected  in  every  direction,  many  of  them,  as  E.  Hasket 
Derby,  counsel  for  the  Eastern  Railroad,  said  before  a 
committee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  “  starting 
from  a  dump  heap  and  ending  nowhere.”  Some  of  these 
roads  were  undoubtedly  bona  fide  schemes,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  them  were  built  to  threaten 
a  ruinous  competition  between  the  trunk  lines,  the  latter 
thus  practically  being  forced  for  their  own  safety  to  buy 
them  of  the  original  owners,  netting  large  profits  to  the 
latter. 

During  1845  several  prominent  citizens  of  Salem  peti¬ 
tioned  the  legislature  for  a  charter  to  incorporate  a  rail¬ 
road  running  over  a  circuitous  route  from  Salem  through 
South  Danvers  (now  Peabody),  Lynnfield,  Saugus,  and 
connecting  with  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  at  Mal¬ 
den,  thus  making  a  second  line  between  Salem  and  Boston. 
The  oflBcers  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  were  immediately  up 
in  arms,  and  they  represented  to  a  committee  of  the 
legislature  that  a  parallel  and  competing  railroad  between 
Salem  and  Boston  would  mean  the  death  of  their  road, 
the  Eastern  having  been  originally  built  at  great  cost  and 
practically  deriving  two-thirds  of  its  revenue  from  the 
local  traffic  between  Beverly,  Salem,  Lynn  and  Boston  ; 
the  lower  end  of  the  road  being  run  at  a  loss.  Nothing 
resulted  at  the  1845  session,  and  in  1846  the  project  was 
again  brought  up  with  even  more  bitterness  than  before. 
Both  sides  were  represented  by  able  counsel,  no  less  a 
person  than  Rufus  Choate  appearing  for  the  petitioners 
and  E.  Hasket  Derby  for  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company. 
The  project  fell  through,  “  leave  to  retire  ”  being  given 
by  the  legislature. 


(To  he  continued.') 
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Newhury,  Oct.  1,  1766.  Messre.  Printers.  The  very 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  Messrs.  Green  &  Russell 
excuse  to  the  public  their  not  inserting  in  their  Paper  of 
the  29th  ult.  a  Remonstrance  inclosed  in  an  anonymous 
letter  from  Newbury,  together  with  their  concealing  the 
nature  and  occasion  of  the  Remonstrance  itself,  ’tis  hum¬ 
bly  apprehended,  will  fully  justify,  and  very  forceably 
commend,  a  second  attempt  to  set  said  Remonstrance,  or 
Testimony,  in  the  most  public  light. 

Their  words  on  this  occasion  are  these,  viz  :  “We  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  an  anonymous  letter  from  New¬ 
bury,  inclosing  a  Remonstrance,  &c.  but  we  beg  to  be 
excused  from  inserting  it,  as  well  on  account  of  the  length 
of  it,  as  of  the  want  of  authority  &  recommendation ; 
especially  as  we  conceive  the  reasoning  to  be  rather  more 
religious,  than  political  or  humane.” 

What  authority  or  recommendation  they  would  have 
had  in  this  case,  seems  difficult  to  conceive ;  since  it  was 
plainly  signified  to  them  that  the  Remonstrance  was 
offered  at  a  public  lawful  meeting  of  the  town — and  that 
hereupon  they  voted  that  their  Representatives  should 
oppose  the  Province’s  making  a  compensation  to  the  suf¬ 
ferers  in  the  time  of  our  late  disturbances  on  account  of 
the  Stamp-act ;  and  that  it  was  the  desire  of  divers  of 
their  customers  that  they  would  give  the  said  Remon¬ 
strance,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  town  on  this  occasion, 
a  place  in  their  public  paper. 

But  their  main  difficulty  lies  in  this,  viz.  “  The  reason¬ 
ing  upon  the  subject  seems  to  them  to  be  rather  more 
religious  than  political  or  humane.”  As  if  truly,  religion 
in  theory  or  practice  was  contrary  to  true  policy  in  the 
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State  :  and  inconsistent  with,  or  subversive  of  humanity 
either  in  nature  or  practice. 

An  heavy  reflection  upon  religion  itself,  or  at  least 
upon  their  own  religion,  the  religion  of  this  land  ;  which 
(I  trust)  the  Gentlemen  would  rather  should  be  support¬ 
ed  by  others  than  by  themselves. 

But  as  the  subject  of  common  concern — of  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  yet  farther  to  be  debated  by  the  legislature 
of  this  province ;  and  as  the  proceedings  of  some  towns 
in  favor  of  compensating  the  sufferers,  &c.  have  been 
published  to  the  world  without  any  reasons  for  their 
conduct — it  can’t  be  tho’t  unreasonable  that  this  or  the 
other  town,  who  think  it  their  duty  to  oppose  a  compen¬ 
sation,  should  desire  to  have  the  grounds  or  reasons  of 
their  conduct,  in  this  difficult  affair,  communicated  to  the 
world.  It  is  therefore  expected  that  they  will  yet  intro¬ 
duce  the  same  by  publishing  it  in  their  paper. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  October  13,  1766. 

Last  Monday  Night,  a  small  coasting  Vessel,  belonging 
to  Piscataqua,  John  Hooker,  Master,  going  round  from  this 
Place,  loaded  with  English  Goods,  &c.,  was  unfortunately 
cast  away  off  Cape  Anne  Harbour,  where  we  hear  she 
now  lies  in  a  miserable  condition,  almost  full  of  Water. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  October  13,  1766. 

Capt  Hopkins,  who  arrived  at  Providence  from  Surri- 
nam,  informs,  that  Capt.  Sewall,  of  Newbury,  died  there 
a  few  days  before  he  sailed. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  October  27,  1766. 

Kun  away  from  his  Master,  William  Bourn,  Esq  ;  of 
Marblehead,  on  the  24th  Instant,  on  Indented  Servant 
named  Charles  Taylor,  a  thinish  pale  Lad,  about  20  Years 
of  Age ;  had  on  when  he  went  away  an  old  blue  Coat, 
Ozanabrig  Trowsers,  a  check  Linen  Shirt,  and  wore  his 
own  Hair  of  a  brownish  colour.  He  carried  away  other 
cloaths  with  him,  which  he  may  possibly  shift  himself 
with.  Whoever  will  apprehend  the  said  Charles  and  re¬ 
turn  him  to  his  said  Master,  shall  be  paid  Four  Dollars 
therefor,  &  have  all  necessary’  charges  paid. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  October  27,  1766. 
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Now  in  the  PRESS,  And  in  a  few  Day»  will  be  published 
and  sold  by  D.  Bayley,  of  Newbury-Port,  W.  M’ Alpine,  of 
Boston,  and  M.  Williams,  of  Salem,  Tansur’s  Royal  Mel¬ 
ody  Compleat :  Containing  a  Preface  on  the  Excellency 
of  Church  Musick,  with  an  Introduction  containing  the 
Grounds  &  Rules  of  Musick,  Rudimental  and  Practical. 
To  which  is  added  the  whole  of  Tansur’s  Psalm  Tunes, 
Choruses,  Hymns  &  Anthems,  with  a  collection  of  the 
most  celebrated  Pieces  of  Musick  from  William’s  Psal¬ 
mody,  and  all  neatly  Engraved  upon  Copper-Plates  and 
printed  off  on  both  sides  upon  a  choice  writing  Paper. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  October  27,  1766. 

[Advertisement  of  John  Appleton,  of  a  large  assortment 
of  English  and  India  goods,  just  imported  in  Capt.  Watt, 
for  sale  by  wholesale  or  retail  at  his  shop  in  Salem.] 

Boston  Evening  Post,  November  3,  1766. 

[Last  Saturday  se’nnight  Capt.  Atkins  arrived  at  Salem 
from  Guadaloupe,  by  whom  we  hear  of  the  damage  done 
by  a  Hurricane  on  the  6th  of  October  last  at  Guadaloupe, 
viz  ; — among  others,  a  brig,  Orne,  master,  from  Salem ;  a 
brig,  Whipple,  master,  from  Newbury,  loaded.  These 
vessels  are  entirely  lost.  At  Dominica,  a  schooner,  Kent, 
master,  from  Newbury.  Capt.  Elwell  from  Gloucester 
went  on  shore  at  Nevis  and  lost.] 

Boston  Evening  Post,  November  17,  1766. 

Monday  Night  last,  the  Wind  being  very  high,  a  small 
Vessel  laden  with  Bricks,  belonging  to  Medford,  and  hav¬ 
ing  two  Men  on  board,  foundered  off  the  Entrance  of 
Marblehead  Harbour,  whereby  the  men  were  drowned  and 
the  Vessel  lost. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  November  17,  1766. 

On  the  11th  Instant  a  new  Meeting-House  building  at 
Haverhill,  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard,  was  struck  with 
Lightning ;  it  had  Points  and  a  Conductor  as  far  as  the 
Bellfree,  but  not  being  compleated  to  the  Earth,  it  left  the 
Conductor  and  enter’d  into  the  Corner  Post,  and  shattered 
it  very  much,  and  kindled  some  shavings  into  a  Flame,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  Workmen  who  were  there  in  the 
house,  but  happily  none  of  them  were  hurt. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  November  24,  1766. 
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It  is  with  Pleasure  we  can  inform  the  Publick  that  the 
Account  circulated  of  a  Vessel’s  foundering  in  going  into 
Marblehead,  and  of  which  mentions  was  made  in  our  last, 
proves  premature  in  Part ;  for  instead  of  foundering,  the 
Vessel  drove  on  Shore,  which  happily  afforded  the  Men 
an  opportunity  of  preserving  their  Lives. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  November  24,  1766. 

We  hear  the  Town  of  Salem,  by  a  general  Vote  of  the 
Inhabitants,  have  instructed  their  Representatives  to  make 
Compensation  out  of  the  public  Treasury  to  the  Suffer 
by  the  late  Riots  in  the  Town  of  Boston. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  December  1,  1766. 

This  Day  published.  And  to  be  sold  by  W.  M’ Alpine, 
Marlborough  street,  Boston  ;  D.  Bayley,  Newbury-Port ; 
and  M.  Williams,  Salem,  TANS’UR’S  ROYAL  MELODY 
COMPLETE.  Containing,  His  Preface  on  the  Excellency 
of  Church  Musick  ;  an  Introduction  concerning  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  Introduction  of  Learners ;  with  all  his 
Psalm  Tunes,  Chorusses,  Hymns  and  Anthems,  with  several 
Canons,  and  ten  of  the  most  approved  Tunes  from  WIL¬ 
LIAM’S  PSALMODY.  The  Plates  are  neatly  engraved 
upon  Copper,  and  printed  on  a  superfine  Writing  Paper 
on  each  side. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  January  12,  1767. 

We  hear  that  three  Vessels  from  the  West  Indies  are 
cast  ashore  upon  Long  Island,  one  of  them  ’tis  said  is  a 
Brig  belonging  to  Ipswich,  the  People  saved. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  January  19,  1767. 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H,  Jan.  21.  We  hear  from 
Newbury-Port,  that  last  Saturday  as  a  number  of  men 
were  removing  timber  in  a  Ship  Yard  there,  the  end  of  a 
handspike  by  some  accident  struck  a  young  man  about  18 
on  the  head  near  his  Temple,  which  kill’d  him  in  an  in¬ 
stant  His  name  was  Nelson. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  February  2,  1767. 

***In  the  year  1764,  some  person  at  St  Eustatia  had 
the  boldness  to  counterfeit  and  sell  clearances  as  from 
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Anguilla,  and  in  the  name  of  Governor  Gummit — These 
clearances  were  purchased  by  sundry  masters  from  the 
Northward,  who  loaded  at  St.  Emtatia  with  French  mo¬ 
lasses  ;  and  among  othei-s,  by  several  Salem  masters,  who 
enter’d  at  the  custom-house  at  Salem — At  length  the  fraud 
was  discovered,  by  Mr.  Cockle,  the  then  collector  for  that 
port,  by  comparing  some  clearances  that  formerly  came 
from  the  said  office  with  those  suspected.  On  which  he 
gave  the  Advocate-General  a  regular  information,  and 
laid  the  papers  before  him  for  advice  ;  on  the  inspection 
of  which,  informations  were  by  him  soon  after  filed  in  the 
court  of  admiralty.  In  about  two  or  three  days  after 

filing  the  same,  the  G - r  embarked  for  the  Eastward. 

Soon  after  which  some  of  the  owners,  in  behalf  of  them¬ 
selves  and  others,  earnestly  solicited  a  composition,  his 

E - y  then  being  absent.  The  Advocate-Geneml  was 

fully  of  opinion  that  it  was  adviseable  to  accept  of  the 
terms  offered — but  was  at  a  loss  how  he  could  justify  en¬ 
tering  into  a  composition  without  the  G - r’s  consent, 

which  it  was  then  impossible  to  obtain — On  this  difficulty 

being  mentioned  to  some  of  the  G - r’s  friends  by  the 

Advocate-General,  together  with  his  sentiments  in  favor 
of  the  composition,  and  the  defendants  being  very  urgent 
to  bring  the  affair  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  it  was  stipu¬ 
lated  in  behalf  of  the  G - r,  that  he  should  acquiesce 

in  it  on  his  return — and  thereupon  the  parties,  by  their 
council,  appeared  in  court  and  finished  the  composition — 

all  parties  consenting,  except  the  G - r  as  aforesaid  ; 

who  some  time  after  returned,  and  being  informed  of  what 
was  done,  acquiesced  in  what  his  friends  had  engaged  for 
on  his  behalf. - 

This,  according  to  the  best  information  I  can  get,  is  a 
true  state  of  the  facts,  as  I  doubt  not  Mr.  Auchmnty,  the 
Advocate-General,  will  freely  declare,  if  called  upon  for 
that  purpose. 

From  this,  his  E - y  G - r  E - d  has  been  charged 

with  avarice  and  breach  of  trmt ;  and  the  Salem  merchants 
have  been  represented  as  grievously  oppressed  by  the 

G - r  ;  but  with  what  justice  or  colour  of  reason,  I  own 

I  cannot  see. — If  he  was  guilty  of  avarice,  every  Gover¬ 
nor  who  has  ever  received  the  part  of  forfeitures  which 
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the  acts  of  parliament  give  them,  are  chargeable  with 
avarice : — The  composition  was  not  made  by,  or  with  the 

knowledge  of  the  G - r ;  but  by  those  who  by  the  act 

of  parliament  were  authorized  and  impowered  to  make  it 

— except  the  G - r,  whose  immediate  consent  could  not 

be  obtained. - Indeed,  I  cannot  see  that  any  wrong  was 

done  by  any  one — The  revenue  was  not  defrauded  ;  for 
what  was  done,  was  as  agreeable  to  law,  as  the  taking  of 
the  duties  would  have  been — the  merchants  were  not  ap- 
pressed,  unless  it  be  oppression  for  them  at  their  own 
request  and  importunity  to  pay  much  loss  than  they  sup¬ 
posed  they  should  be  finally  obliged  to,  if  they  contended 

— but  most  certain  is  it  that  the  G - r,  who  could  not 

consent  to  what  was  done  when  he  was  neither  present  nor 
privy  to  it,  and  only  assented  thereto  on  his  return,  must 
stand  acquitted  both  of  avarice  and  breach  of  trust ,  and 
this  is  all  that  is  to  my  present  purpose.  PHILANTHROP. 
[To  be  continued.'\ 

Boston  Evening  Post,  February  9,  1767. 

Boston,  February  9.  At  a  General  Council  held  last 
Wednesday,  we  hear  his  Excellency  the  Governor  was 
pleased  to  nominate  and  appoint  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Ropes, 
Esq  ;  to  be  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  County  of  Essex. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  February  9,  1767. 

Salem,  February  11,  1767.  Last  Lord’s  Day  departed 
this  life  Madam  Mary  Lindall,  Widow  of  the  late  Hon¬ 
orable  Timothy  Lindall,  Esq ;  deceased. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  February  16,  1767. 

Just  imported  from  London,  and  to  be  sold  by  M.  Wiliams, 
in  Salem,  a  good  Assortment  of  Books  and  stationary  wares, 
including  a  variety  of  Plays,  Paper  of  all  sorts,  Gunter’s 
scales,  slates,  inkpots,  penknives,  quills,  wafers,  etc. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  February  16,  1767. 

We  hear  that  Capt.  Mason,  in  a  Schooner  from  Monto 
Christi,  bound  to  Salem,  who  was  blown  off  this  Coast 
in  the  severe  Weather  we  had  the  beginning  of  January, 
is  safe  arrived  at  St.  Eustatia. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  February  23,  1767. 
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We  hear  from  Ipswich,  that  Mrs.  Ellin  Bodge^  the  vir¬ 
tuous  Confort  of  Capt.  Thomai  Bodge,  and  eldest  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  Story,  Esq  ;  departed  this  Life  last  Monday, 
whose  Death  is  greatly  lamented  by  all  that  knew  her. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  March  16,  1767. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  A  HOUSE  AND  LAND  PLEAS¬ 
ANTLY  situated  near  the  Great  Bridge  in  Ipswich,  with 
a  Shop  and  other  Conveniences  suitable  for  a  Trader,  also 
five  Acres  of  Salt  Marsh  in  said  Town,  and  three  Lotts  of 
Land,  each  Eighty  Acres,  in  the  Township  of  Winchendon, 
near  Lunengburgh.  For  particulars  enquire  of  Henry 
Wise  in  Ipswich  or  Ebenezer  Storer  in  Boston. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  March  16,  1767. 

Ran  away  from  his  Master,  Capt.  Henry  Herrick  of 
Beverly,  on  Friday  Night  last,  a  Negro  Boy  named 
about  19  Years  old,  and  about  5  Feet  9  Inches  high.  He 
had  on  and  took  with  him  a  dark  grey  Jacket,  striped 
woollen  Waistcoat  and  Shirt,  Black  knit  Breeches,  a  Pair 
of  mix’d  black  &  white  and  a  Piiir  of  light  blue  Yarn 
Stockings,  a  striped  worsted  and  a  blue  mill’d  Cap,  and  a 

Pair  of  plain  Brass  Buckles  in  his  Shoes. - Whoever 

will  take  up  the  said  Negro,  and  convey  him  to  his  Master 
aforesaid,  or  secure  him  in  any  of  his  Majesty’s  Goals, 
shall  have  TEN  DOLLARS  Reward,  and  all  necessary 
Charges  paid.  March  23,  1767. 

N.  B.  All  Masters  of  Vessels  and  othei*s  are  hereby 
cautioned  against  harbouring,  concealing  or  carrying  off 
the  abovesaid  Runaway  Negro,  as  they  would  avoid  the 
Penalty  of  the  Law  in  that  Case  made  and  provided. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  March  23,  1767. 

ALL  PERSONS  INDEBTED  TO,  OR  HAVE  any 
Accounts  open  with  the  Estate  of  Captain  Timothy  Rogers, 
late  of  Gloucester,  deceased,  are  desired  to  bring  them  in 
to  Isaac  Smith  of  Boston,  Administrator  to  said  Estate,  or 
to  Mr.  Baniel  Rogers,  of  said  Gloucester,  (his  Attorney) 
in  Order  for  Settlement.  And  said  Administration  has 
to  sell  a  SLOOP  belonging  to  said  Estate  of  about  75 
Tons,  almost  new,  suitable  for  the  Whaling  Business. 

,  Boston  Evening  Post,  March  30,  1767. 
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TO  BE  SOLD.  A  Schooner  now  lying  at  Salem,  bur¬ 
then  between  90  and  100  Tons,  well  built  &  well  fitted, 
calculated  for  the  West  India  Trade,  has  been  but  one 
Voyage  to  Sea.  Enquire  of  William  West  or  Thomas 
Eden  of  said  Salem. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  April  13,  1767. 

In  a  FEW  DAYS  will  be  published,  A  brief  Ac¬ 
count  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Council,  so  called,  convened  in 
the  first  Parish  in  Newbury,  March  31,  1767  :  and  of  some 
Occurrences  and  Transactions  relative  thereto ;  in  a  LET¬ 
TER  to  the  Churches  invited  on  that  occasion.  By  John 
Tucker,  M.  A.  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Newbury. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  April  13,  1767. 

Just  imported  from  LONDON,  NATHAN  FRAZIER 
of  Andover,  A  LARGE  &  COMPLEAT  ASSORTMENT 
OF  English  and  India  GOODS  suitable  for  the  Season, 
with  all  Sorts  Hard-Ware  Goods  ;  all  which  he  will  sell 
for  ready  Money  both  by  Wholesale  and  Retail,  as  cheap 
as  is  sold  at  any  Store  in  the  Province. 

N.  B.  Said  Frazier  has  imported  from  London  a  small 
Quantity  of  English  Seed  Grain,  viz.  Winter  Rye  and 
Winter  Wheat,  which  he  will  sell  to  all  Gentlemen  Farm¬ 
ers  having  an  inclination  to  sowing  said  Grain  on  their 
Lands,  at  the  Sterling  Cost  and  Charges.  Cash 

given  by  said  Frazier  for  Bees- Wax  and  all  Sorts  of 
Small  Furs. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  May  4,  1767. 

On  the  20th  ult.  died  at  Plymouth,  Mrs.  Patience  Watson, 
Consort  to  Mr.  Elkanah  Watson,  of  that  Place,  Merchant, 
and  Daughter  to  Benjamin  Marston,  Esq.  late  of  Salem. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  May  11,  1767. 

On  Friday  last  died  at  Newbury  the  Rev.  Mr.  John 
Lowell,  Pastor  of  the  first  Church  of  Christ  in  that  Place. 

Capt.  Gilmore,  in  a  Brig  belonging  to  Salem,  bound 
from  the  Bay  of  Honduras  to  Rotterdam,  was  spoke  with 
on  the  15th  of  March,  in  lat.  38.  long.  58.  out  three  weeks. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  May  18,  1767. 

(To  he  contintied.) 


A  GENEALOGICAL-HISTORICAL  VISITATION 
OF  ANDOVER,  MASS.,  IN  THE  YEAR  1863. 


BY  ALFRED  POORE,  M.  D. 


(  Contmued  from  Volume  LII,  page  96. ) 


Near  the  station  on  the  Lowell  and  Lawrence  railroad, 
Dennis  Lonpf  has  lived  since  May,  1860,  coming  from 
Tewksbury.  He  is  son  of  Daniel  and  Catherine  (Flem¬ 
ing)  Long,  was  born  in  Killbreton,  County  Cork,  Ireland, 
in  1834,  and  came  to  America  about  1850.  His  wife  is 
Nancy,  daughter  of  Timothy  and  Catherine  (Sexton) 
Dempson,  who  was  born  at  the  same  place.  He  is  a  re¬ 
pair  hand  on  the  railroad.  Children  :  Daniel  Henry,  b. 
Tewksbury  Centre,  1868 ;  Catherine  Frances,  b.  1859 ; 
Dennis  Frederick,  b.  1861 ;  Nancy  Ann,  b.  1863.  Flora 
McCarthy,  who  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1838,  boards  here. 

Timothy  Crowley  has  worked  as  a  section  hand  since 
1858,  and  has  lived  here  since  August,  1862.  He  is  son 
of  James  and  Hannah  (Donovan)  Crowley,  born  in  Glan- 
dore.  County  Cork,  in  1831,  and  came  to  America  in 
1851.  His  wife  is  Bridget,  daughter  of  Patrick  and 
Mary  (Donovan)  Hart,  who  was  born  in  Roscolbrey, 
County  Cork,  Ire.,  Nov.  1,  1839.  She  came  to  America 
with  her  parents  when  two  years  old. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east,  near  the  side  of 
the  pond,  is  the  home  of  Samuel  Gilman  Bailey,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Prudence  (Farmer)  Bailey,  who  was  born 
where  his  father  now  resides,  June,  1827.  His  mother 
was  sister  to  Mr.  Farmer,  who  lived  near  Mr.  Trow’s. 
He  is  a  shoemaker,  and  this  house  was  built  for  him  by 
his  father  in  the  autumn  of  1861.  He  moved  from  his 
brother  John  Bailey’s  the  last  part  of  November,  1861. 
Caroline  Priscilla,  his  wife,  is  daughter  of  Amos  and 
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Hannah  (Dane)  Gilchrist,  and  was  born  in  West  Andover, 
April,  1834.  Children :  Lilia  Eva,  b.  Apr.  18,  1860,  and 
Charles  Lincoln,  b.  Aug.,  1862. 

Amos  Gilchrist,  her  father,  is  a  farmer,  who  resided 
fii-st  in  Dracut,  where  his  first  child  was  born,  and  later 
in  West  Andover,  where  the  other  children  were  born. 
They  removed  to  Lowell,  and  his  wife  died  there  July, 
1861,  aged  sixty-two  years.  Children :  Hannah  Eliza¬ 
beth,  b.  1822,  mar.  Abiel  C.  Adams  of  West  Chelmsford, 
a  machinist,  and  have  children;  Susan  Elizabeth,  b.  West 
Andover,  1848,  and  Moses  William,  b.  North  Chelmsford, 
1850  ;  Lydia,  b.  1824,  mar.  Richard  Galon,  son  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Dane  of  West  Andover;  Sarah  Jane,  b.  1826, mar. 
Elkanah  Winchester  Sargent  of  Centreville,  Lowell,  an 
overseer  in  a  mill,  and  have  children :  William  Winches¬ 
ter,  b.  Feb.,  1848,  Charles  Elkanah,  b.  1863 ;  Emily 
Louisa,  mar.  George  E.,  son  of  Daniel  Goldsmith  of 
Ossipee,  N.  H.,  a  machinist,  now  in  Co.  A,  13th  N.  H. 
Regiment,  and  have  children :  Daniel  Amos,  b.  Dec.,  1860, 
George  Hubbard,  b.  1861,  and  Fred,  b.  Feb.,  1863  ;  Olive, 
died  unmarried,  aged  eighteen  years ;  Caroline  Priscilla, 
b.  1834  ;  Mary  Ann,  b.  1837. 

Also  saw  Mrs.  Bailey’s  father,  who  says  that  his  grand¬ 
father,  John  Gilchrist,  came  from  Plymouth,  settled  in 
Dracut,  and  had  the  following  children:  John,  his  father  ; 
Daniel,  who  settled  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  a  carpenter ; 
David,  a  blacksmith,  who  settled  in  Londonderry ;  Alice, 
mar.  Nathan  Parker  of  Dracut,  son  of  Nathan,  and  they 
reside  on  the  homestead  in  Dracut ;  Hannah,  mar.  John 
Alexander  and  went  West ;  Polly  and  Olive,  d.  unmar¬ 
ried.  John,  Mr.  Gilchrist’s  father,  married  Abigail  Down¬ 
ing,  from  Maine.  Palfrey,  Samuel  and  John  Downing 
were  second  cousins  to  Mrs.  Gilchrist.  John  Gilchrist’s 
children  were:  John,  d.  unmarried;  Amos,  b.  1796  ; 
Polly,  mar.  Nathaniel  Peabody  of  Dracut ;  Olive,  mar. 
Isaac  Friend  and  settled  in  Buffalo ;  Lydia,  mar.  James 
Messer  in  Methuen  ;  Olive,  mar.  Peter  Bergen  of  Lowell 
and  lives  in  Illinois ;  Samuel,  who  resides  in  Scotland 
district,  Andover. 

The  widow  of  Benjamin  Boynton  and  her  son  Henry 
lives  next,  and  has  lived  here  since  1838.  Joseph  Dane, 
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it  is  said,  once  resided  on  this  place  after  the  present 
house  was  brought  here.  It  was  built  by  a  Gideon  Fos¬ 
ter,  relative  of  Master  William  Foster,  when  the  latter 
was  a  boy  about  twelve  years  old.  Mrs.  Boynton’s  hus¬ 
band’s  father  helped  build  the  house,  which  stood  where 
Ballard  Lovejoy’s  house  now  stands,  and  on  the  present 
site  there  was  an  old  house  which  was  removed  to  the 
road  that  goes  to  the  state  almshouse,  and  was  occupied 
by  Jacob  French.  The  house  that  stood  west  of  this  on 
the  opposite  side  and  near  the  schoolhouse  is  where 
Aaron,  brother  to  Samuel  Blanchard,  resided,  and  Samuel 
Blanchard  owned  about  two  hundred  acres.  Aaron’s 
business  was  nail  manufacture,  and  he  had  a  daughter 
Nellie,  who  married  Mrs.  Boynton’s  uncle  Danforth  and 
settled  in  Lynnfield.  Mrs.  Boynton’s  husband’s  father 
was  Thomas,  son  of  David,  and  grandson  of  Joshua,  the 
latter  being  the  original  ancestor  in  this  country,  as  the 
family  Bible  records  have  it.  David  was  born  Dec.  15, 
1712,  and  his  wife  Mary  Stickney,  Sept.  30,  1711.  Their 
children  were:  Sarah,  b.  1739  ;  David,  b.  1741 ;  Samuel, 
b.  1742  ;  Amos,  b.  1744;  Thomas,  b.  Nov.  29,  1746; 
Mary,  b.  1750  ;  Moses,  b.  1751 ;  Jonathan,  b.  1753. 

Thomas  Burnham,  carpenter,  married  Hannah,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Ames,  who  was  born  where  Gay- 
ton  Ames,  a  grandchild  of  Capt.  Ames,  now  resides,  and 
settled  on  the  farm  where  James  Merrill  now  lives,  about 
one-half  mile  north  of  the  West  Andover  line,  near  his 
father-in-law’s.  After  a  few  yeai*8,  they  removed  to 
where  Perry  M.  Jefferson  now  lives,  and  he  died  there 
March,  1833.  His  wife  died  December,  1831.  Children  : 
Hannah,  b.  1773,  d.  1817,  mar.  John  Crosby,  and  settled 
on  the  west  side  of  the  pond  where  Follansbee  lived  be¬ 
fore  he  built  his  new  house,  and  had  John,  b.  1793,  and 
resides  in  New  York  State ;  Samuel  Boynton,  b.  1795, 
and  has  children,  Emily  M.,  Maria  E.,  Hannah  C.,  Edwin, 
David  D.,  Augusta,  Augustus,  Thomas  B.,  Theodosia  A., 
Frank  P.  and  Ellen  L. ;  Hannah,  b.  1797,  mar.  a  Bell 
and  resides  in  Nashua,  N.  H. ;  Solomon,  b.  1798 ;  Amos, 
b.  1800,  resides  in  New  York  State,  and  has  Amos,  Abiel, 
Elizabeth,  William,  Mina,  Benjamin,  Amasa,  and  New¬ 
ton;  Benjamin,  b.  1803,  mar.  in  Lyndeboro,  N.  H. ;  Da- 
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vid,  b.  1806 ;  Jacob,  b.  1808,  mar.  Mary  Moore  of  An¬ 
dover,  both  being  deceased,  leaving  a  daughter  Augusta  ; 
Dorothy  F.,  b.  1810 ;  Abiel,  b.  1812,  mar.  Elizabeth 
Parker  of  Dracut,  resides  in  New  York  State.  Thomas, 
b.  1775,  d.  1856,  mar.  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Capt.  William 
Bailey  of  West  Andover,  and  d.  1830  ;  children:  Re¬ 
becca,  mar.  Benjamin,  son  of  Benjamin  Abbott ;  Mary, 
mar.  William  Otis  of  Boston,  and  lives  in  Worcester  ; 
Thomas,  a  carpenter,  lives  in  Lowell,  mar.  Hannah  Sophia 
Richardson  in  DracuL  Amos,  b.  1776,  d.  1835,  mar. 
Clarissa,  daughter  of  Obadiah  Richardson  of  Dracut,  and 
settled  in  Lowell ;  children  :  Clarissa,  Elmira,  Dr.  Amos, 
Mary,  d.  1835,  and  Joseph,  d.  1821.  Mary,  b.  1778,  mar. 
first,  Isaac  Carleton,  who  d.  1816,  mar.  second,  Simeon 
Pearl  and  settled  in  Boxford,  and  had  Conrad  by  first 
husband  and  John  by  the  second ;  Conrad  mar.  Martha 
W.  Park  of  Cambridge,  who  was  the  twenty-fourth  child 
of  her  family,  and  d.  1831.  Benjamin,  b.  July  24,  1780, 
d.  Sept.  11,  1854.  Sarah,  b.  1782,  d.  1844.  David,  b. 
1784,  mar.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Ames  of 
Andover,  b.  in  Elm  house,  which  he  built,  and  d.  Mar. 
25,  1826  ;  children  :  Elizabeth,  mar.  a  Black  of  Danvers 

or  Salem  ;  Caroline,  mar.  an  Irishman  ;  Mary,  mar.  An - 

Nichols  of  Haverhill ;  Isaac,  who  lives  in  Haverhill ; 
David,  secretary  of  the  Haverhill  Insurance  Co.  Samuel, 
b.  1785.  Samuel  died  young.  Elizabeth,  b.  1789,  mar.  John 
Moore  Bailey.  Hepsabeth,  b.  1792,  mar.  James,  son  of 
James  Chandler,  who  was  a  trader  in  Boston  and  later  kept 
tavern  in  Abbott  village,  Andover,  where  he  died  in  1832, 
aged  forty-one  years  ;  children  :  Hepsabeth,  mar.  Frederick 
Coburn  of  Lowell ;  James,  mar.  Almira  Kemp  of  Lowell 
factory  and  resides  at  North  Andovei',  a  tin  plate  worker 
and  former  in  Davis’  machine  shop  ;  Amanda,  mar.  Au¬ 
gustine  Weymouth  and  resides  in  Fitchburg  ;  Oscar,  mar. 
Ann,  an  English  girl,  and  lives  in  Cambridge ;  Adelia, 
mar.  Harry  Cochran,  a  carpenter,  of  Dracut,  lives  in 
Fitchburg,  and  was  in  a  nine  months’  regiment ;  Melvina, 
mar.  William  Wright,  overseer  of  a  mill  in  Lowell ; 
Anngenett,  mar.  Israel  Cummings,  a  machinist  in  Fitch¬ 
burg,  brother  to  the  clergyman,  who  is  a  sergeant  in  the 
2d  Mass.  Regiment. 
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Moses,  son  of  David,  and  brotlier  of  Thomas,  was 
born  in  1751  and  lived  in  Andover,  where  four  children 
were  born  :  Mary,  b.  1778  ;  Elizabeth,  b.  1780;  Moses, 
b.  1781  ;  and  Nathan,  b.  1783.  He  then  moved  to 
Weare,  N.  H.,  where  they  had  Thomas,  b.  1785  ;  John, 
b.  1787  ;  David,  b.  1789;  Nathaniel,  b.  1791;  Samuel, 
b.  1794. 

Benjamin,  son  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  (Ames)  Boyn¬ 
ton,  was  a  carpenter  and  lived  in  the  house  next  east  to 
where  Jefferson  now  resides,  until  their  children  were 
born,  when  he  moved  to  his  present  house.  Children : 
Benjamin,  b.  July  18,  1817,  mar.  Sarah  Bardwell,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James  Richards,  whose  wife  was  Sarah  Bardwell, 
and  who  was  born  in  Ceylon,  India,  where  her  father  was 
a  missionary,  and  have  children,  Louisa  R.,  d.  1863,  and 
Clara,  b.  1859.  Joshua,  b.  Nov.  6,  1817,  mar.  Eliza  A., 
daughter  of  Ephraim  Connor  and  Mary  (Kennison)  Rob¬ 
inson  of  Allenstown,  N.  H.,  and  has  been  an  engineer  on  a 
locomotive  since  about  1851  ;  children  :  Nettie  Florence, 
Josie  A.,  Edgar  Anderson,  b.  July,  1861,  in  Storrs,  O., 
and  they  now  reside  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Mary  Jane,  b. 
July  28,  1821,  unmarried,  at  home.  Moses,  b.  May  3, 
1823,  mar.  Julia  Ann,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
(Turner)  Spear,  who  was  born  at  New  Portland,  Me.,  in 
1823  ;  children  :  Henrietta  Josephine,  b.  Saugus,  1861  ; 
Hamilton  Prentice,  b.  1852 ;  Nettie  Florence,  b.  1858  ; 
Frank  Benjamin,  b.  1859.  Louisa,  b.  1826,  d.  1840. 
Henry,  b.  Feb.  21,  1833. 

Mrs.  Boynton  is  Belinda,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Keziah  (Danforth)  Pearson,  and  was  born  in  Lynnfield  in 
1797.  Samuel  Pearson,  whose  stepmother  was  widow 
Cowdrey  who  lived  to  be  over  100  years  old,  was  a  native 
of  Byfield  parish  or  vicinity.  He  married  first,  a  Ban¬ 
croft  from  Tyngsboro,  sister  to  Esquire  Bancroft,  by 
whom  he  bad  :  Lois,  who  married  Daniel  Sweetser,  and 
settled  in  South  Reading;  Mary,  mar.  Samuel  Wade  of 
Woburn  ;  Timothy,  who  was  a  tanner  in  Maine,  mar.  in 
Connecticut,  and  died  in  New  York  State  ;  Jonathan,  a 
carpenter  in  Boston ;  Kendall,  a  carpenter,  who  was 
drowned  at  the  West  Indies ;  by  his  second  wife,  Keziah, 
he  had,  Pamelia ;  Dolly,  who  married,  first,  Samuel  Par- 
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ker,  from  Rye,  N.  H.,  and  had  children,  Samuel  of  Saugus 
and  Ann,  who  married  John  Annable  of  Salem,  and  mar. 
second,  Richard  Mansfield  of  Lynn  and  had  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Charles  Reading,  Sarah,  wife  of  Hiram  Reading, 
and  Richard,  of  Saugus,  who  married  Mary  Foster  ;  Dor¬ 
othy,  mar.  first,  Thomas  Richardson,  and  had  Thomas, 
Lydia,  Sophia,  Eliza,  Herbert,  George,  Charlotte,  Harriet 
and  Susan,  and  mar.  second,  John  Danforth,  her  cousin ; 
George,  mar.  Susan  Richardson,  half  sister  to  Thomas, 
lives  in  Saugus,  and  has  had'  Eliza  Ann,  George  Henry, 
Charles  and  Kendall;  John  and  another,  died  young; 
Belinda. 

Keziah,  Mrs.  Boynton’s  mother,  was  daughter  of  Joshua 
and  Lucy  (Reed)  Danforth.  The  other  children  were 
Joshua,  who  settled  in  Saugus  ;  John,  mar.  Dea.  Ban¬ 
croft’s  daughter  and  settled  in  Lynnfield  ;  Benjamin,  mar. 
Nellie,  daughter  of  Aaron  Blanchard  of  Andover,  who 
settled  in  Lynnfield ;  Lucy,  mar.  William  Sweetser  and 
lives  in  Saugus  ;  Betsy,  mar.  Benjamin  Gary  and  lives  in 
Stoneham.  Moses  Boynton’s  wife’s  father  was  born  in 
Brunswick,  Me.,  and  her  mother  in  Farmington,  Me. 

Next  east  of  Mrs.  Boynton  is  where  Jelferson  has  lived 
since  the  autumn  of  1853.  Thomas  Boynton  bought  the 
place  and  his  son  Benjamin  lived  there  until  he  sold  to 
Leavitt  R.  Joselyn  of  Chelmsford  in  1838.  The  latter 
returned  to  Chelmsford  and  leased  the  place  to  Thomas 
C.  Shattnck  until  Abel  B.  Walker  bought  it  in  1844. 
Peny  M.  Jefferson  bought  it  in  1854,  and  Jefferson  re¬ 
paired  it  in  1860.  Joselyn’s  children  were  Georgianna 
A.,  Cassidena  A.  and  Oscar  F.  Mr.  Walker,  on  whom  I 
called,  has  an  old  deed  from  William  Griffin  and  wife 
Molly,  witnessed  by  Joshua  Abbott,  Ednah  Griffin  and 
N.  Swift,  to  a  piece  of  land  on  Hackett  Pond  brook, 
sometimes  called  Fish  brook,  in  1820.  Ednah  married 
Thomas  C.  Wood  and  lived  opposite  the  schoolhouse. 
When  Mr.  Walker  sold  out  the  old  house  to  Jefferson,  he 
built  a  cottage  nearly  opposite  in  1854. 

Abel  Bugbee,  son  of  Elnathan  and  Olive  (Call)  Walker 
of  Hartland,  Vt.,  was  born  there  in  1797.  His  wife 
Martha  is  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  (Coolidge) 
Phipps,  who  was  born  in  Sherborn  in  1805.  He  is  a 
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farmer,  and  came  here  from  Milford  in  1844.  Children : 
Charles  E.,  died  young  ;  Caroline  Augusta,  b.  1829,  in 
Hopkinton ;  George  Phipps,  b.  1833 ;  Harriet  Coolidge, 
b.  1835,  mar.  Alpheus  Perkins,  a  soap  manufacturer,  son 
of  Samuel  R.  Noyes  of  Bow,  N.  H.,  and  lives  in  Middle- 
town.  George  P.  had  a  cider  mill  near  his  father’s  soap 
factory,  now  sold  to  A.  P.  Noyes.  Mr.  Noyes’  mother’s 
brother  Brown  was  killed  by  the  brother  of  a  pupil  whom 
he  had  punished  in  his  school  in  New  York  city.  Perry 
Madison  Jefferson’s  children  are  Herbert  Perry,  b.  1856  ; 
Sarah  Alice,  b.  1859,  and  Eugene  Dennison,  b.  1861.  He 
has  taken  his  deceased’s  sister’s  children,  namely,  the 
children  of  Stephen  and  Sarah  Ann  (Jefferson)  Chase, 
who  were  born  in  Meredith,  N.  H.,  where  Mr.  Chase  is 
married  to  a  second  wife.  They  are  Mary  Etta,  b.  1850, 
and  twins,  Ella  Adelia  and  Emma  Amelia,  b.  1855.  Mr. 
Jefferson  is  son  of  Roswell  and  Cynthia  (Fish)  Jefferson, 
horn  in  Washington,  Vt.,  Aug.,  1828.  He  commenced 
manufacturing  soap  in  Pike  place.  South  Andover,  in 
1850,  remained  there  four  years,  and  then  built  in  Mid¬ 
dleton,  carrying  on  the  business  there  until  1861.  He 
built  near  his  house  here  in  1859. 

Next  to  Jefferson’s  is  a  cottage  which  he  built  in  1859 
and  which  he  rents  to  his  workmen.  E.  N.  Nickerson, 
Comptois  and  Samuel  W.  Simpson  have  lived  there.  The 
carpenter’s  shop  next  was  built  in  1854  by  Mr.  Walker 
for  his  son  George.  In  the  spring  of  1863  Mr.  Jefferson 
finished  a  part  of  it  for  a  family  to  occupy.  Daniel  Mur¬ 
phy  has  lived  there  since  that  time. 

Samuel  Wilson  Simpson,  son  of  Robert,  was  born  in 
Windham,  N.  H.,  in  1817.  His  wife  Sarah  Ann  is 
daughter  of  Levi,  Jr.  and  Abigail  (Meai-s)  Davis,  and 
was  born  in  1833.  Children  :  Mary  Augusta,  b.  1855  ; 
Franklin  Eugene,  b.  1860  ;  Ora  Bell,  b.  1862. 

Daniel  Murphy  is  son  of  John,  was  born  at  Castletown, 
County  Cork,  Ireland,  about  1836,  and  came  to  America 
about  1856.  His  wife  Mary  is  daughter  of  Cornelius  and 
Johanna  (Sullivan)  O’Neil,  lx)rn  at  the  same  place  about 
1842,  came  to  America  in  June,  1857.  One  son,  John, 
was  born  July,  1863. 

Just  beyond  the  soap  factory  has  resided,  since  1861, 
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Louis,  son  of  Michael  and  Josette  (Favreau)  Coinptois, 
who  was  born  in  Shategee,  near  Montreal,  July  1,  1821. 
He  came  to  Andover  in  1860  from  Lowell.  His  wife  is 
Susan,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Mary  (Welch)  Staples, 
who  was  bom  in  Temple,  Me.,  in  1836.  Their  child, 
Lizzie  Bethiah,  was  born  in  Lowell  in  February,  1854. 
Mr.  Comptois’  grandfather,  probably  named  Michael, 
came  from  Lecompte,  France,  and  his  father  was  the 
oldest  son. 

Isaac  Carruth  has  lived  here  since  March,  1837,  coming 
from  North  Brookfield,  and  buying  the  place  of  Dea. 
Eben  Lovejoy,  who  built  the  present  honse  which  stands 
where  the  old  house  stood  in  the  year  of  the  great  blow. 
Lovejoy’s  grandfather  set  out  an  elm  street  back  of 
where  the  present  barn  now  stands.  Mr.  Carruth  is  son 
of  Francis  and  Mary  (Hale)  Carruth,  born  in  North 
Brookfield  in  1803.  His  wife  is  Anna  Doane,  daughter 
of  William  and  Mercy  (Doane)  Smith,  who  was  born  in 
Rutland,  1808.  Her  father  was  born  in  West  Brookfield 
and  her  mother  in  Wellfleet  Children  :  Charles  Henry, 
b.  North  Brookfield,  1832,  mar.  Mary  Elizabeth  Nourse, 
b.  Boston,  and  has  son,  George  Willard ;  Col.  Sumner, 
b.  Dec.,  1835,  mar.  Clam  Smith  of  Mendon,  N.  J.,  resides 
in  Chelsea,  and  is  colonel  of  the  35th  Mass.  Regiment, 
and  has  daughter,  Minnie  Hale,  who  was  born  Aug., 
1863.  He  was  captain  in  the  1st  Mass.  Regiment  three 
months,  and  in  this  regiment  were  the  three  eldest  sons 
of  Mr.  Carruth’s  son  Charles.  Francis  Whipple  was 
lieutenant  and  is  now  captain  of  Co.  H,  1st  Mass.,  and 
was  born  in  Andover  Aug.  2,  1837. 

(To  he  continued.') 
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Superintandent  of  Eastorn  R.  R.  1838-1842 
From  a  portrait  by  Osgood  in  the  possession  of 
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Superintendent  of  Eastern  R.  R.  1842-1855 
From  a  photograph  made  about  1885 
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